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Fire Insurers Report 
Income Maintained At 
High Level This Year 


War Premiums Gain and More 
Than Offset Declines Due to 
Numerous Conditions 


LOCAL PRODUCTION SPOTTY 


Producers in War Centers Getting 
Much Business; Other Local- 
ities Show Decline 


\; the close of the first half of 1943 
fire-marine writing insurance companies 
find themselves in a better position over- 
all than at the end of the first six months 
of last year, even though many serious 
problems face the industry today. Fire 
and allied lines are showing somewhat 
higher income and losses, but with the loss 
ratio itself not adversely affected to any 
real extent. Automobile income has _ stab- 
ilized itself, relatively speaking, quite in 
contrast to last year when the absence of 
finance business was being felt keenly. 
marine insurance, which 
brought heavy losses a year ago, is now 


\nd ocean 


being operated upon a_ profitable, even 
though somewhat limited, basis. 

War conditions, which have caused up- 
sets in conduct of the fire insurance busi- 
ness, also still serve to maintain premium 
production at a high level. Many com- 
panies are reporting an increase in pre- 
mium income over the first half of 1942, 
while others claim business is continuing 
on about the same level as a year ago, Few 
report serious declines. The majority of 
companies say that agency production of 
small lines, other than automobile and 
extended coverage, is not up to par, a 
situation which is a natural and direct 
outgrowth of a multiplicity of war de- 
velopments. 

Large Lines Maintained 

_ Large lines on war industries, involv- 
ing huge premiums, form a broad base 
lor sustained company income as long as 
the conflict lasts. On top of this come 
the millions of small policies covering 
dwellings and established mercantile risks 
not engaged in war work. A substan- 
lial percentage of these assureds have 
purchased additional fire and extended 
coverage insurance to take care of in- 
creased values but the companies report 
that a tremendous number of policyholders 
remain today underinsured because they 
have not taken the trouble to check on 
their insurance to current valuations. 

In Eastern states underwriters describe 
conditions as decidedly spotty. Insurance is 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Name and Address 


This letter came from an American soldier, who wrote to our 
general agent who had his life insurance, “As I can’t say much to 
you as to my activities, I'll skip them. All I can tell you is that 
I’m in North Africa. 


“The more I think of it, the more certain | am that every time 
you approached me to talk about life insurance you were doing me 
a very great personal favor. The only thing [’'m sorry about is 
that I didn’t buy more when I was able. I’m very pleased with the 

yay you've done business with me. If any questions arise. please 
contact my father, as he has full authority to handle anything of 
mine that might need any attention.” 


The last sentence emphasizes what our War Service Bureau 
advises all policyholders in the services: 


“It is important that you furnish the Company with the name 
and address of someone . . . who will always be in possession of 
your latest address, and who will be sufficiently interested in your 
welfare to forward the notices to you promptly or see that pre- 
miums are paid for you... even if you have made arrangements 
which will make it unnecessary for us to send premium notices 
while you remain in the service . This simple suggestion if 
adopted may be the means of enabling the Company to help you, 
or those depending upon you, in an emergency.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














Equitable Plan For 
Employes’ Retirement 
Becomes Effective 


New Arrangement ot Society Is on 
Contractual and Contribu- 
tory Basis 


NORMAL RETIREMENT AT 65 


Disability Benefits, Provided | for 
Equitable Employes Disabled 
After Ten Years 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has a new Retirement Plan for Equita- 
ble Employes. In announcing this plan 
President Parkinson said this week: 

“For many years the Equitable has 
through its Reserve 
Force Plan, for the retirement on pen- 
sion of those salaried employes who, 


made provision, 


after years of loyal service, had come 
to the close of their active business ca- 
reers. New developments in retirement 
practices suggest the desirability of cer 
tain changes in the arrangements in this 
respect, and it gives me much satisfac- 
tion to announce that a new Retirement 
Plan for Employes, which replaces the 
Reserve Force Plan for all employes to 
whom the new Plan applies, has been 
adopted by the board of directors to 
take effect July 1, 1943, and has been 
approved by the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. 

“The new Plan is contractual, as be- 
tween the Equitable and the employes to 
whom it applies, and to a very large ex 
tent the cost of providing the benefits 
thereunder is being borne by the Equi- 
table. 

2% of Total Salary Received 

“For service prior to July 1, 1943, em 
ployes will be credited with 2% of total 
salary received. 

“Provision is made for contributions 
by employes toward the cost of benefits 
for service atter July 1, 1943, but due 
to current demands upon income, arising 
from present high tax rates, the purchas« 
of War Bonds and other war-time con- 
ditions, I am pleased to say that reduced 
rates of contributions are effective foi 
an initial period, during which no con 
tributions are required on salaries, o1 
that part of salaries, up to $3,000 a year. 
Che Plan contains other liberal and uss 
ful provisions, particularly the granting 
of an increased income during the first 
two years after retirement in order to 
assist in gradual accommodation from 
full salary basis to reduced retirement 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY of NEW JERSEY | | 
STRESSES EMPLOYEE SECURITY 


The importance attached to employee protection by one of the world’s greatest industrial organ- 
izations and a valued Equitable Group patron is demonstrated in the recently published annual report 3 
of Standard Oil Company (N. J.) for the year 1942. A section of the report under the heading B pe 


“Employee Security”. reads in part: th 


“An outstanding feature of our labor program as 
adopted in 1918 deals with security of enployment 
and protection against the hazards of sickness, 
accident, old age and death. These are the basic 
worries of employees. Our policy recognizes that 
workers put forth their best efforts if they are 
relieved of these anxieties. It was found that such 
protection is an incentive toward better work. 
Many industrial companies have since adopted 
similar programs, and social security has been pro- 
vided by Government. 


“The Thrift Plan is the heart of our present 
security program. It is designed to promote old 
age security and to help employees build up re- 
serves against other contingencies. To employees 
who contribute to the plan the company offers to 
match contributions. Under this plan the employee 
can see his reserves accumulate and have some- 
thing definite to show for his years of work. Of oa 
those employees eligible, 9644% contributed Hi 
$10,917,340 to the plan last year. Of the total, a: 
employees allocated $7,557,000 to the purchase of adh 
annuities. Me 


“More than 86% of the domestic employees are 
also participating in the group insurance program, 
which provides term life insurance for a total I'n 
coverage of $132,689,700. Death, sickness and i 
accident benefits of $3,148,000 were paid to domes- or 


tic employees, annuitants and dependents.” 








EMPLOYEES OF THE COMPANY ARE PROTECTED BY EQUITABLE os 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND GROUP ANNUITY PLANS fh 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES : 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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AEtna Life’s Greater N. Y. Field Conference 





Soldiers Thinking of 
Families Back Home 


COOLIDGE’S NEW YORK TALK 





Quotes Current Ad Copy Text Showing 
How Protection of Homes Engrosses 
War Zone Men 





t the Aetna Life conference of 
Greater New York agents at Hotel 
Pierre last week Robert B. Coolidge, su- 
perintendent of agencies, suggested that 
agents can learn what is uppermost in 
the minds of people if they read some 
of the advertisements in magazines of 





ROBERT B. COOLIDGE 
national circulation and articles by 
soldiers who have been in the war zones. 
He had a copy of the July 10 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post before him. 

On Page 2 of the Nash Kelvinator 
advertisement, which was illustrated by 
a battling soldier in a foxhole on the 
Mediterranean front, the soldier is 
qu ited as saying: 

“‘l’'m not fighting for glory or medals 
or big parades with ticker tape and 
paper coming down like a snowstorm. 
I'm not fighting to cram my religion or 
my ideas down somebody else’s throat. 
I'm not fighting to create a new world 
order or a dream state. 

“What I am fighting for is home. For 
the right to come home again to the 

wn, the folks, the girl, the job I had 

h fore TI went to war. Home to America 
where freedom of speech means a man 
can grouse or praise as he sees fit— 
where freedom of worship and freedom 
from fear aren’t just talk, but are taken 
for granted. America, where I can live 
like my folks lived—where our way of 
living has always brought us new and 
better things—and where there’s freedom 

opportunity for every man to plan and 

uild and grow to the top of his ability. 
Ti at’s home. That’s America to me. 
Keep it that way until I come back.” 

A Sergeant’s Article 
He also called attention to an article 

in the SEP, same issue, by Sergeant 
Thomas N. Pappas which had won a 
prize as best manuscript submitted _ 

bhicatien in a contest of The Link, 

blication issued by the Service Mews s 
Christian League. In it Sergeant Pappas 
id in part that he was fighting for 
that big white house with the bright 

cen roof and the big front lawn, the 
use that I lived in before Hitler and 
Japanese came into my life. I am 
hting for that little sister of mine, 

! those two gray-haired grownups who 
ve in that house right now, for that big 
tone church with its tall, stained glass 





More Rejections in 
Wartime, Says Dallas 


MOST YOUNG MEN IN SERVICE 
Aetna Vice President Tells of Company’s 
Salvage Committee Which Daily Re- 
views Recommended Rejection 





In his talk before the Aetna Life’s 
Greater New York conference last week 
William H. Dallas, vice president in 
charge of home office underwriting, said: 

“From the insurance standpoint 8,000,- 
000 of the agents’ prospects are in the 
armed service and naturally there is a 
higher rejection rate as the war goes on 
as older men and less desirable risks are 
being written. There are fewer doctors 
to make examinations and it is more 
difficult finding doctors to make these 
examinations. The day of the ‘bell hop 
examiner’ is gone, the man who would 
run out of his office and complete the 
examination in half an hour or so. Now, 
frequently it is necessary, especially out- 
side of the larger cities to take the appli- 
cant to the examiner’s office as he hasn’t 
time to call on the applicant. Some 
pertinent facts about the applicant can 
often be communicated to the head office 
before the examination and in New York 
the teletype is used for such communi- 
cation.” 

Discussing the war clause he said the 
Aetna’s does not protect the company 





against impaired lives which will come 
back from the battle zones. 

Relative to reinsurance he said the 
Aetna can get some for men not headed 
for induction centers in near future. 

The Aetna is not writing much busi- 
ness on people engaged in foreign travel. 
It is taking some of the people who go 
to Central and South America on trips. 

Mr. Dallas said that the company was 
not accepting men in the merchant 
marine. Deepsea fishermen are not cov- 
ered by the company either. 

He told the agents that certain delays 
in underwriting department are now in- 
evitable. Because of number of new 
members of clerical division, and turn- 
overs, it now takes several times as long 
to look up material in files than it did 
several years ago. Mails are also sub- 
ject to delay. He also discussed situation 
in the inspection field caused by number 
of inspectors who have gone into the 
war services. 

Salvage Committee 

Mr. Dallas told the conference about 
the work of the salvage committee at 
the Aetna’s head office. This meets every 
morning and goes over the risks which 
the day before have been recommended 
for rejection. Cases are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and sometimes there is a change 
of viewpoint about the risk, the com- 
mittee taking into consideration the 
record of the agent and other angles. 

“We are working in abnormal times 
under abnormal conditions,” said Mr. 
Dallas, “but doing the best we can to 
select your business as carefully as we 
can, and to help, you all we can.” 


Estate Building for Average Man 


Life Insurance Seems Only Sure Way for Creation of Financial 


Program, Says G. Albert Lawton, Cleveland 


G. Albert Lawton, supervisor, Cleve- 
land agency, Aetna Life, gave facts and 
figures at the Aetna Life Greater New 
York conference in New York last week 
carrying out his statement that in view 
of the constantly growing taxation, in- 
creased cost of living and falling off in 
interest rates on investments life insur- 
ance seems the only way for the average 
person to build an estate. 

In preparing his address Mr. Lawton 
did considerable research and further- 
more equipped himself with Standard 
Statistics and Poor’s Manuals to prove 
his point. 

He took the case of two men, one of 
whom is 40 in 1923 and the other is 40 
in 1943, both desiring to build an estate 
by the time they reach 60. Each has a 
salary of $10,000 a year and both de- 
termine to live on $6,274 a year, saving 
the balance after paying their income 
tax out of the balance. How much could 
each have amassed through such a sav- 
ings and investment program, and what 
income would be available for retirement 
at Age 60, he asked. He gave a table 
showing what he had discovered. The 
table is reproduced on Page 6. 

Mr. Lawton said it is apparent that 





windows and big organ, for that big 
brick schoolhouse, for my home and your 
home, my town ‘and your town. I am 
fighting for that freedom that so few of 
us seem to realize we had before the 
war struck us.” 

These are significant statements of 
faith, said Mr. Coolidge. “There seems 
to be unanimity of opinion of what those 
men are fighting for. And that is what 
we in the life insurance business are 
fighting for and have always fought for. 
We are fighting to protect American 
homes from hunger, poverty, want, 
blasted plans and blasted hopes.” 





a subject starting on a “save and invest” 
program in 1943 will enjoy only 49% as 
much income at his Age 60 as did his 
predecessor starting in 1923. The 1943 
man paid 383% more in total taxes and 
received only 40% as much total invest- 
ment income. 
Why He Took $10,000 a Year 

He said he took $10,000 per year as 
the subjects’ salaries because if a larger 
income had been chosen the results 
would be relatively less favorable, in that 
the total income (salary plus investment 
income) of the 1943 man never goes 
above the 28% surtax bracket whereas 
even a modestly larger salary would soon 
place him in higher surtax groups. 

“Our subject is married and has no 
children,” said Mr. Lawton. “Were we to 
assume that he had children we would 
have to increase his allowance for living 
expenses, thereby decreasing his savings. 
The decrease in savings would more than 
offset the exemption from tax because of 
dependent children. 

“In each case our man has taken a 
$500 deduction in computing his tax 
because of interest paid, bad debts, 
charity, etc. It may be difficult for 
Aetnaizers to realize that the average 
salaried man has such a relatively small 
deduction, because we who are engaged 
in sales work are allowed many business 
expenses not applicable to the salaried 
man in our project. 


Full Credit for Interest 

“We have credited our subject with full 
interest at the beginning of each year, 
including the first year. This requires 
that at the outset he had $3,726 in a 
bank account with which he purchased 
high grade corporate bonds. Obviously, 
it would be difficult to keep fully in- 


vested with odd amounts of money such 
as this, and it would be impossible im- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Whatley Sees More Sales 
Despite High Taxation 


RECENT PRODUCTION PROVES IT 


Aetna Life’s Vice President Talks to 
Greater New York Field Conference 
at Hotel Pierre 


Aetna Life’s Greater New York field 
forces held a sales conference on Thurs- 
day of last week at Hotel Pierre, New 
York, chairman being Gilbert V. Austin, 
3rooklyn general agent. Robert B. Coo- 
lidge, 
the opening and closing talks. 








superintendent of agencies, made 
Speakers 





Time Photo Service 
SEABORN T. WHATLEY 


from home office agency department in- 
cluded Vice Presidents S. T. Whatley 
and W. H. Dallas and Agency Assistants 
R. W. Wilkinson, W. C. Cousins and J. 
W. Craig. Other speakers were O. A. 
Krebs, in charge of Group life sales in 
Greater New York, and G. A. Lawton, 
G. B. Chapman & Co. agency, Cleveland. 

Theme of the conference was the mas- 
tery of sales presentation. Two of pre- 
sentations discussed were company’s es- 
tate control and thrift plans. 


S. T. Whatley’s Talk 


In beginning his talk Vice President 
Whatley discussed the resiliency of life 
insurance production. During his long 
years in the production end of the busi- 
ness he has seen that production emerge 
triumphantly in great crises. When he 
began as an agent shortly after the Arm- 
strong investigation nothing looked more 
hopeless than life insurance selling, and 
yet the Armstrong investigation made 
the institution of life insurance stronger 
than ever. 

The first World War had situations 
similar to the present one, with lots of 
clients going to the war; added taxation 
expenses, tremendous turnovers, and the 
Government issuing policies for as high 
as $10,000 to members of the armed serv- 
ices. Following the war larger individual 

policies were sold. The appearance of 
the Social Security Act gave the business 
another temporary shock. It looked as if 
the Government would be the chief com- 
petitor of the insurance agent. Instead, 
it helped insurance selling. 

The Washington inquiry into insurance 
(TNEC) made some people gloomy when 
it started, but it wound up with the 
strong position of the life insurance in- 
stitution being emphasized. 

When the higher taxes came along 
that made many people despondent, but 
when the country-wide life insurance 


(Continued on Page 6) 























The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


issued under date of July 8 the long 


awaited regulations relating to pension 
trusts and amending regulations 103 to 
conform to Section 162 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 permitting deductions from 
income tax. The new regulation’s num- 
ber is T.D. 5278. 


regulations follow: 


Some excerpts from 
the new 


General Regulations 
Sec. 19.165. Employes’ trusts for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1941 
(a) In 
nay be 


general. In order that a trust 
exempt under section 165 (a) it 
must be part of a stock bonus, pension, 
or profit-sharing plan of an employer 
for the exclusive benefit of his employes 
or their beneficiaries. The trust must 
be formed and availed of solely to aid in 
the proper execution of a plan which is 
a definite written program and arrange- 
ment communicated to the employes, 
solely designed and applied to enable 
such employes or their beneficiaries to 
share in the capital or profits of such 
employer's trade or business or to pro- 
vide for the livelihood of such employes 
or their beneficiaries after the retire- 
nent of such employes. 

The term “plan” implies a permanent 
as distinguished from a temporary pro- 
vram. While the employer may reserve 
the right to change or terminate the 
plan, and to discontinue contributions 
thereunder, if the plan is abandoned for 
any cause other than business necessity 
within a few years after it has taken 
effect, this will be evidence that the plan 
trom its inception was not a bona fide 
program tor the exclusive benefit of em- 

ployes in general. Especially, will this 
be true in the case of a pension plan 
under which pensions were fully funded 
for the highly paid employes or others 
in favor of whom discrimination is pro- 
hibited under section 165 (a), and which 
was abandoned soon after the pensions 
for such favored empoyes had been pro- 
vided. The permanency of the plan will 
be indicated by all of the surrounding 
facts and circumstances, including the 
likelihood of the employer’s ability to 
continue contributions as provided under 
the plan. In the event a plan is aban- 
doned, the employer should promptly 
notify the Commissioner, stating the cir- 
cumstances which led to the discontinu- 
ance of the plan. 


Exclusive Benefit of Employes 


If the plan is so designed as to 
amount to a subterfuge for the dis- 
tribution of profits to shareholders, even 
if other employes who are not. share- 
holders are included under the plan, it 
will not qualify as a plan for the exclu- 
sive benefit of employes. The plan must 
benefit the employes in general, although 
it need not provide benefits for all of the 
employes. Among the employes to be 
benefited may be persons who are offi- 
cers and shareholders. However, a plan 
is not for the exclusive benefit of. em- 
ployes in general if it discriminates either 
in eligibility requirements, contributions, 
or benefits by any device whatever in 
favor of emp sloyes who are officers, share- 
holders, persons whose principal duties 
consist in supervising the work of other 
employes, or the highly rere em- 
ployes. See section 165 (a) ), (4), and 
(5). All of the surrounding a attend- 
ant circumstances and the details of the 
plan will be indicative of whether it is 
a bona fide stock bonus, pension, or 
profit-sharing plan for the exclusive bene- 
ht of employes in general. The law is 
concerned not so much with the form 
of any plan as it is with its effect in 
operation. Kor example, in section 165 
(a) (5) the law specifies certain provi- 
sions, which of themselves are not dis- 
cruminatory, but this does not mean that 
a plan containing these provisions may 


not be discriminatory in actual operation. 

A plan is for the exclusive benefit of 
employes or their beneficiaries even 
though it may cover former employes as 
well as present employes and employes 
who are temporarily on leave, as, for 
example, in the military or naval forces. 
A plan covering only former employes 
may qualify under section 165 (a) if it 
complies with the provisions of section 
165 (a) (3) (B), with respect to cover- 
age, and section 165 (a) (4), with respect 
to contributions and benefits, as applied 
to all of the former employes. The term 
“beneficiaries” of an employe within the 
meaning of section 165 includes the es- 
tate of the employe, dependents of the 
employe, persons who are the natural 
objects of the employe’s bounty, and any 
persons designated by the employe to 
share in the benefits of the plan after 
the death of the employe. 

No specific limitations are provided in 
section 165 (a) with respect to invest- 
ments which may be made by the trus- 
tees of a trust qualifying under section 
165 (a). The contributions may be used 
by the trustees to purchase any invest- 
ments permitted by the trust agreement, 
to the extent allowed by local law. 
Where, however, the trust funds are 
invested in stock or securities of the 
employer, full disclosure must be made 
of the reasons for such arrangement and 
of the conditions under which such in- 
vestments are made in order that the 
Commissioner may determine whether 
the trust serves any purpose other than 
constituting part of a plan for the ex- 
clusive benefit of employes. 

Affiliated Corporations 

(b) Portions of years; affiliated cor- 
porations. An exempt status must be 
maintained throughout the entire tax- 
able year of the trust in order for the 
trust to obtain any exemption for such 
year. But see section 165 (a) (6) and 
section 19.165 (a) (3)-1. A trust form- 
ing part of a plan of affiliated corpora- 
tions for their employes may be exempt 
if all the requirements are otherwise 
satisfied. 

(c) Proof of exemption. Every trust 
claiming exemption for a taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1941 must 
prove its right thereto by filing with 
the collector of the district in which the 
employer files his return; (1) an affidavit 
showing its character, purpose, activities, 
sources and disposition of corpus and 
income and every fact which might affect 
its status for exemption; (2) verified 
copies of the trust instrument and of 
the employer’s plan, showing all amend- 
ments; (3) the latest financial statement, 
showing the assets, liabilities, receipts 
and disbursements of the trust; and (4) 
the information required under section 
19.23 (p) (1)-2 in order to show that the 
trust forms part of a stock bonus, pen- 
sion, or profit-sharing plan of an em- 
ployer for the exclusive benefit of his 
employes or their beneficiaries, which 
plan meets the requirements of section 
165 (a). 

The collector upon receipt of the affi- 
davit and other papers will forward them 
to the Commissioner for decision as to 
whether the trust is exempt. The in- 
formation required in the preceding 
paragraph must be filed for each taxable 
year of the trust with respect to which 
this section is applicable, but the docu- 
ments or information mentioned in items 
(1) and (2) of the preceding paragraph 
need not be filed with respect to other 
than the first of such taxable years, 
except when necessary to show changes 
occurring since the last filing. 

Impossibility of Diversion 

Sec. 19.165 (a) (2)-1. Impossibility of 
diversion under the trust instrument. 

(a) In general. Under section 165 (a) 
(2) a trust is not exempt unless under 
the trust instrument it is impossible (in 
the taxable year and at any time there- 
after prior to the satisfaction of all lia- 


Internal Revenue Regulations on Pension Trusts 


bilities to employes or their beneficiaries 
covered by the trust) for any part of the 
trust corpus or income to be used for, or 
diverted to, purposes other than for the 
exclusive benefit of such employes or 
their beneficiaries. As used in section 
165 (a) (2), the phrase “if under the 
trust instrument it is impossible” means 
that the trust instrument must definitely 
and affirmatively make it impossible for 
the nonexempt diversion or use to occur, 
whether by operation or natural termina- 
tion of the trust, by power or revocation 
or amendment, by the happening of a 
contingency, by collateral arrangement, 
or by any other means. It is not essen- 
tial that the employer relinquish all 
power to modify or terminate the rights 
of certain employes covered by the trust 
but it must be impossible for the trust 
funds to be used or diverted for purposes 
other than for the exclusive benefit of 
his employes or their beneficiaries. As 
used in section 165 (a) (2), the phrase 
“purposes other than for the exclusive 
benefit of his employes or their bene- 
ficiaries” includes all objects or aims not 
solely designed for the proper satisfac- 
tion of all liabilities to employees or their 
beneficiaries covered by the trust. 

(b) Meaning of “liabilities”. The in- 
tent and purpose in section 165 (a) (2) 
of the phrase “prior to the satisfaction of 
all liabilities with respect to employes and 
their beneficiaries under the trust” is to 
permit the employer to reserve the right 
to recover at the termination of the 
trust, and only at such termination, such 
balance in the trust as is due to erroneous 
actuarial computations during the pre- 
vious life of the trust. A balance due to 
an “erroneous actuarial computation” is 
the surplus arising because actual re- 
quirements differ from the expected re- 
quirements based upon previous actuarial 
valuations of liabilities or determinations 
of costs of providing pension benefits 
under the plan in accordance with rea- 
sonable assumptions as to mortality, in- 
terest, etc., and correct procedures relat- 
ing to the method of funding, all as 
made by a careful person skilled in 
calculating the amounts necessary to 
satisfy pecuniary obligations of such a 
nature. For example, a trust has accumu- 
lated assets of $1,000,000 at the time of 
liquidation, determined by acceptable 
actuarial procedures using reasonable as- 
sumptions as to interest, mortality, etc., 
as being necessary to provide the bene- 
fits in accordance with the provisions of 
the plan. Upon such liquidation it is 
found that $950,000 will satisfy all of the 
liabilities under the plan. The surplus of 
$50,000 arises, therefore because of the 
difference between the amounts actuari- 
ally determined and the amounts actually 
required to satisfy the liabilities. This 
$50,000, therefore, is the amount which 
may be returned to the employer as the 
result of an erroneous actuarial compu- 
tation. If, however, the surplus of $50,- 
000 had been accumulated as a result of 
a change in the benefit provisions or.in 
the eligibility requirements of the plan, 
the $50,000 could not revert to the em- 
ployer because such surplus would not 
be the result of an erroneous actuarial 
calculation. The term “liabilities” as 
used in section 165 (a) (2) includes both 
fixed and contingent obligations to em- 
ployes. For example, if 1,000 employes 
are covered by a trust forming part of 
a pension plan, 300 of whom have satis- 
fied all the requirements for a monthly 
pension, while the remaining 700 em- 
ployes have not yet completed the re- 
quired period of service, contingent obli- 
gations to such 700 employes have never- 
theless arisen which constitute “liabilities” 
within the meaning of that term. It 
must be impossible for the employer (or 
other non-employe) to recover any 
amounts other than such amounts as 
remain in the trust because of “erro- 
neous actuarial computations” after the 
satisfaction of all fixed and contingent 
obligations, and the trust instrument 





must contain a definite affirmative ; ro- 
vision to that effect whether the obliga- 
tions to employes have their source, in 
the trust instrument itself, in the plain of 
which the trust forms a part, or in some 
collateral instrument or arrangement 
forming a part of such plan, and whether 
such obligations are, technically speak- 
ing, liabilities of the employer, of the 
trust, or of some other person forming a 
part ‘of the plan or connected with it. 
Requirements as to Coverage 

Sec. 19.165 (a) (3)-1. In order to in- 
sure that stock bonus, pension, and 
profit-sharing plans are utilized for the 
welfare of employes in general, and to 
prevent the trust device from being used 
for the principal benefit of shareholders, 
officers, persons whose principal duties 
consist in supervising the work of other 
employes, or highly paid employes, or as 
a means of tax avoidance, a trust will not 
be exempt unless it is part of a plan 
which satisfies the coverage requirements 
of section 165 (a) (3). See section 19.165 
(a) (4)-2 as to the effective date of sec- 
tion 165 (a) (3). The percentage re- 
quirements in section 165 (a) (3) (A) 
refer to a percentage of all the active 
employes, including employes temporarily 
on leave, such as those in the armed 
forces of the United States, if such em- 
ployes are eligible under the plan. The 
application of section 165 (a) (3) (A) 
may be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample: 

An employer adopts a plan at a time 
when he has 1,000 employes. The plan 
provides that all full-time employes who 
have been in the employment for a 
period of two years and have reached 
the age of 30 shall be eligible to partici- 
pate. The plan also requires the par- 
ticipating employes to agree to contribute 
three percent of their monthly pay. At the 
time the plan is made effective 100 of the 
1,000 employes had not been in the em- 
ployment for a period of two years. 
Fifty of the employes were seasonal em- 
ployes whose customary employment was 
for not more than five months in any 
calendar year. Twenty-five of the em- 
ployes were part-time employes whose 
customary employment was for not more 
than twenty hours in any one week. 150 
of the full-time employes who had been 
employed for two years or more had not 
yet reached age 30. 

Example of Coverage 

Section 165 (a) (3) (A) will be met if 
540 employes are covered by the plan, as 
shown by the following computation: 

1. Total employes with respect to 
which the percentage require- 
ments are applicable (1000— 
COO SOE ZS) ccacecenssceareets 825 
Employes not eligible to par- 
ticipate because of age require- 
NOMETNES) 420) (ons ere ciaresd sarerelaie tral stares 150 


tv 


3. Total employes eligible to par- 


ECO TNE (Cs piece nat nner net cere 675 
4. Percentage of employes i in item 
1 eligible to participate........ 814 


on 


Minimus number of participat- 
ing employes to qualify the 
plan (80 percent of 675)...... 540 

If only 70 percent, or 578, of the #25 

employes satisfied the age and serv! ice 

requirements, then 462 (80 see : 

578) participating employes would s: 

isfy the percentage requirements. 

If a plan fails to qualify under the per- 
centage requirements of section 165 (a) 
(3) (A), it may still qualify under sub- 
paragraph (B) of such section provicie¢ d 
always that (as required by paragraj is 
(3) and (4) of section 165 (a)) the plan's 
eligibility conditions, benefits and con|*i- 
butions do not discriminate in favor of 
employes who are officers, shareholders, 
persons whose principal duties consist i! 
supervising the work of other employs, 
or the highly compensated employes. 

Section 165 (a) (5) sets out certi!! 
classifications that will not in themsel\¢s 
be considered discriminatory. Hawevet, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Sara Frances Jones Now Engelsman Agency Run 
Overseas Women Head On Co-operative Basis 
ELECTED PRESIDENT THIS WEEK EVELYN WELLS OFFICE MGR. 
we Served in France With Y. M. C. A. in saaaes | E. Williams cong of Sales 
| cos World War I; Paid for Million ommittee; Agency Showed 
: in Equitable One Year Plus Last Month 
; = Sara Frances Jones, CLU, Equitable During the absence of Ralph G. En- 
ment F Life Assurance Society, Chicago, and gelsman in Washington, where he is in 
ether EF oone of the country’s best known women charge of payroll division of War Sav- 
eal. agents, was this week elected president ae aa ith Cita Wi ait te iis 
the of the Women’s Overseas Service League, pais Miacinigeh ies ell ees See 
ing a the clection taking place in New York cS) Ee) ° gelsman agency of Penn Mutual Life at 
t City. This organization was formed after LS inquis 2 en 500 Fifth Avenue—corner of Forty-sec- 
O in- : ‘ es 
and ee 
r the 
id to 
used 
ders, . 7 . . . . 
eee Men gain distinction, an ancient phil- 
other 
Poe osopher said, by possessing the cardinal 
la : ° re 
hee virtues—simplicity, honesty and love of 
9.165 : , ; 
see- justice—no matter how humble in life 
» Te . 
(A) their place may be. 
ctive 
‘arily 
_ Family breadwinners who have met 
The : a - 4 
(A) their obligation to protect their depend- 
; @X- : : 
. ents, despite personal sacrifices, are of 
time 
plan such stamp—distinguished men. 
who 
br a den-K 
| < . coe TG : . Kaiden-Kazanjian 
_ SARA FRANCES JONES It is the agent’s job to see that each EVELYN WELLS 
par- : : ms " aka 
(a the first World War and has a member- father within his sphere of activit be- ; : a , 
ee ship running into the thousands. I y ond Street and Fifth Avenue—is now 
f the Miss Jones served in first World War comes a member of this select eroup. being run by members of the agency and 
ron with the Y. M.C. A. in the famous Eagle Do on a cooperative basis. Manager of the 
ears Hut in London, and was later in charge | office is Evelyn Wells, who for some 
ini of an enlisted men’s hut in Toul, France. vears was Mr. Engelsman’s secretary 
von She was also assigned to a leave area : A wi “te h: ns ‘al i : seas ae 
pr ior enlisted personnel at Lamalou-les- se ar etek ie Sihaee Williams 
eer Bains. She is a past vice president of Othe tae eis ell : Pot ag Mol a i 
ead the WSOL and was president of the : te beg ueisiny: tn with a aaa a0 
ad Chicago unit in 1923 On WES sell eats ’ Sees 
Oe = : years or more) are Monroe Heyman, ‘ 
150 With Equitable Forty-five Years E. E. Lindsey and Charles Levy. Mon- 
pier It was forty-five years ago that Miss Sr Seen, ee " — and there 
lones joined the Equitable in New York W 4 a la bog Nich re ea F poten. 
City as a stenographer at the home office ae ay Se Meee wane eS 
tif and among other positions she held there PT he ex an ee ee eee 
: be was secretary to Gage E. Tarbell and Williams ee ad deat "eA pr wencer 
ied some other officers. Deciding to become Pm plus One reason the agency is run- 
an agent she went to the Chicago field ain sion well ia that Guinn ten always 
where she has made a consistent suc- been a family atmosphere around here. 
cess for many years. She is one oF the We have gotten along well with each 
825 tew women who became a member of the 


other and have been able to help each 
other.” 


Million Dollar Round Table, and has 
been prominent at conventions of the 
150 & National Association of Life Underwrit- | 
: ers, appearing several times on the pro- 
grains at those conventions. 

The WOSL has worked consistently 


Career of Miss Wells 
Miss Wells handles the contacts with 
the home office, answers the questions 
which come over the ’phone and else 














675 . aera , ’ ; 
tor the relief of women of World War I. where, and is coordinator in the organi 

a4 While these “welfare workers,” so-called, zation. She went with the agency four- 
are truly veterans of World War I, hav- teen vears ago, shortly after being 

ing been enrolled in active service in graduated from Erasmus High School 

540 military forces of the U. Dey they have r e in Brooklyn, starting as a stenographer 
425 ' never been eligible or received benefits and then handled the new _ business 
~yice » conterred on other overseas veterans. Fil ] books of the office. She became Mr. 
t of Th 1S, weg had to ~— their ws a es serene Pc pe ote 
sat- iund and care for their own disablec 3 G of A made her familiar with all details of 
| members. Individual members of the NSUrANEe OIMpany mera the office as well as the records of the 

Leazue worked iringly f he passage agents ] f wl vere < g the 

yer <¢ worked untiringly for the passage agents, two of whom were among the 
1) ot the WAAC law, the bill introduced Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, company’s leaders—Harry Phillips, now 
sub- by one of their members, Congresswoman a captain in the air gunnery school in 
ided | Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts. Los Angeles, and Felix U. Levy, who for 
ay lis sometime has not been in good health 





but will return to the agency in the fall 


2 re NOT TO HAVE CONVENTION | Miss Wells is taking care of Mr. Engels 


man’s personal clientele and is also 





r of li) view of present war conditions in f 
lers, which have caused many organizations writing some policies as an agent. W hen 
st in and associations to postpone annual and Mr. Engelsman left for W ashington the 
wes, similar meetings, the annual conference management of the office was given to 
ot ‘he Association of Superintendents of Freeland Harlow who is now a lieuten 
tain Insurance of the Provinces of Canada ant, j.g., in the Navy. Miss Wells suc- 
Iyes will not be held this year, says Hartley ceeded him. 





). MeNairn, secretary. He is Ontario The Engelsman agency ts fitteen years 


Superintendent. (Continued on Page 8) 
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AEtna Life’s Greater New York Field Conference 


Krebs on Significance 
Of General Motors Adv. 


THOUSANDS OF SUBSIDIARIES 





Auto Concern Tells Public of Great 
Number of Plants Furnishing It 
With Parts; Many Are Small 





An advertisement printed by General 
Motors giving figures as to the number 
of subsidiary plants which are furnish- 
ing that great corporation with supplies 
and materials for the war effort is one 
of the most significant and interesting 
reflections of the current industrial situa- 
tion from the life insurance viewpoint, 
QO. A. Krebs, Greater New York manager 
of Aetna Life’s Group department, told 
that company’s field conference here. 
The ad showed the tremendous field of 
prospects now available for small Group 
cases. 

Ad of the General Motors gave the 
total number of sub-contracting and 
supply concerns connected with General 
Motors at 68,505. Number of separate 
organizations from which General Motors 
purchases parts, materials, supplies, is 
18,735. Of those which furnish General 
Motors with parts for war production, 
firms employing less than 100 were 43% 
of the total; those employing from 100 
to 500, 31%; and more than 500, 26%. 
Policy of General Motors on sub-con- 
tractors and suppliers has resulted in the 
spread of approximately one-half of its 
war work going to outside firms. 

Opportunity for Agents 

Mr. Krebs said that the plant employ- 
ing less than 100 persons is about as fine 
a prospect as the average agent can get 
in soliciting Group. He felt sure that 
not more than 25% of such firms have 
Group insurance. Furthermore, most of 
the smaller firms are not often seen by 
agents. 

“Tt would be much better if agents 
concentrate on some of the smaller con- 
cerns,” he said. ‘Remember, too, that 
those small corporations are now mak- 
ing money. In the small cases it is often 
only necessary to see one man to make 
the sale while with the big Groups often 
many have to be seen before the sale is 
made.” He remarked that one change 
in the Group Life situation is the grow- 
ing demand of unions that Group be 
taken by the employer. 

Mr. Krebs also discussed the Aetna’s 
Group Life Plan with Paid-up Values, 
the first of which was taken by the 
International Harvester Co. 

In commenting on the new Treasury 
regulations relating to retirement plans 
and pension trusts, issued last week, he 
predicted that there will be a tremendous 
interest by employers who have Group 
\nnuities and employers who are pro- 
spects for them. 

Growth of Airplane Plant Personnel 

Mr. Krebs told the conference of the 
tremendous growth in number of em- 
ployes in some of the war industries, 
especially in connection with aviation. 
He could remember when the Consoli- 
dated Vultee had 1,000 employes, the 
Douglas 750, and Bell Aircraft less than 
a dozen. Today, Consolidated Vultee 
has 100,000 employes; Douglas, 90,000; 
and Bell, 35,000. All of those manufac- 
turers of airplanes have Group in the 
\etna. 


Whatley on Sales 
(Continued from Page 3) 
production figures came through month 
by month this year it was seen there 
were some fine increases. Mr. Whatley 
did not think it improbable that more 
life insurance would be sold than last 

year. 

The greatest competition the agent has 
had has been the spendable dollar. That 
competition is considerably lessened. 
There are not so many agents today 
as there were, but the size of the sale 





Estates of Two Men Compared 








Table A Table B 
1923-1942 1943-1962 
( Age 40 to age 60) ( Age 40 to age 60) 
$200,000.00 Total Salary $200,000.00 
85,352.60 Total Investment Income 18,977.72 
"$235,352.60 Total Income ~ $213,977.72 
$125,480.00 Cost of Living $125,480.00 
11,528.48 Total Taxes 44,172.84 
"$137,008.48 Total Spent ~ $169,652.84 
$98,354.12 Balance $44,324.88 
$2,950.62 Interest Income at 8% on Balance $1,329.75 
$228.75 Tax on Above Income* None 
$226.82 Net Monthly Income $110.81 
*Calculated on 1942 rates, 8% of gross deducted for charity, ‘etc., 2% Tax 
paid at source. 








Difference in Net Monthly Income Over Two Twenty- Year Periods 


per agent is larger than it was. The 
public knows more about insurance than 
it did; therefore, insurance is easier to 
sell. At the same time it is being bought 
more carefully and preferably from those 
who understand how to sell it. 

Mr. Whatley concluded by emphasizing 
what life insurance is doing in helping 
the nation achieve its objectives—free- 
doms of all kinds. 

J. W. Craig Thrift Plan Talk 

J. W. Craig, agency assistant, thought 
the company’s thrift plan still furnished 
economic solution for most young peo- 
ple. There is nothing complicated about 
its presentation and such a plan gives 
absolute control of the interview. Fur- 
thermore, it furnishes a good “stand-up” 
approach. Questions are asked which in 
the answering gives the agent an oppor- 
tunity to sit down and get into his pre- 
sentation. Three chief questions at the 
start are: 

“I presume that, like all men, you are 
interested in saving money?” “I assume 
that, like most men, you find it difficult 
to save money regularly for a long period 
of time?” The third question has to do 
with the prospect being willing to find 
out how to save small sums a month 
with which he can buy insurance. 

Cousins Sees Growing A. & H. Sales 

W. C. Cousins, agency assistant, Aetna 
Life, discussed accident and health pro- 
duction opportunities in his talk before 
the Aetna Life conference at the Hotel 
Pierre. The field for women is growing 
rapidly as they are entering so many in- 
dustries in such large numbers. He said 
that because of the growing cost of liv- 
ing, hospital expenses result in higher 
bills for the patient. He gave an in- 
stance of a case where a man suffering 
from a mosquito bite resulted in a two 
weeks’ expense bill of $160, and of an- 
other patient having a carbuncle which 
finally cost $146 hospital expenses. These 
were only two of the thousands of inci- 
dents which could be mentioned where 
accident and sickness insurance is es- 
sential. 

The production problem, he said, is 
not that so much of new sales or policy 
forms, but to follow through with what 
we have. 





Estate building 
(Continued from Page 3) 


mediately to invest interest as earned; 
nevertheless, we have allowed compound 
interest, and assumed no losses in prin- 
cipal—a distinct (and probably unwar- 
ranted) favor to the ‘save and invest’ 
method. In addition we have allowed 
the credit for tax paid at the source 


on corporate bonds, even though such 
bonds are becoming scarce today. 
Style of Living Changes 

“Victory tax, Social Security tax, state 
and local taxes, and a variety of hidden 
taxes are not included. These must be 
paid out of the $6,274 on which our man 
lives. Therefore, regardless of increases 
in cost, of living occasioned by higher 
prices, our man can’t live as well on 
$6,274 subsequent to 1943 as he could 
prior to that date because of heavier 
taxes to be paid out of his $6,274 living 
allowance. 

“Why did we chose $6,274 as our sub- 
jects’ living allowance? On a $10,000 
salary with no investment income, a 
married man with no children would pay 
$1,985 Federal Income tax. The premium 
for $20,000 of participating insurance 
with life income at Age 60, including 
disability, is $1,740.80 at issuing Age 50. 
Since the alternative to the ‘save and 
invest’ method is the insurance method, 
we wanted figures which would permit a 
direct comparison. The tax and premium 
metnioned total $3,725.80. Subtracting 
$3,725.80 from the $10,000 salary we have 
a living allowance of $6,274.20, and since 
we didn’t know what to do with the 
twenty cents we established the living 
scale at $6,274. 

Low Investment Yields, High Taxes 

“The combination of low investment 
yields and high taxes presents a real 
dilemma to the man who wants to ac- 
cumulate an estate for his later years. 
Even the tax free interest feature of 
municipal bonds does not change the pic- 
ture. If our subject had bought munici- 
pal bonds rather than corporate bonds 
the 1923 through 1942 period would pro- 
duce a net monthly income of $156.31, 
while the man starting in 1943 and end- 
ing in 1962 would have a net monthly in- 
come at his Age 60 of only $71.91. The 
purchase of municipals, then, is not the 
solution. 

“Actually, there is only one solution: 
Today, the average man must either be 
satisfied with a very small income, or he 
must use the annuity principle. 

“Suppose our subject, Age 40, buys 
$20,000 of participating insurance with 
life income at Age 60, with disability 7. 
At 60, his income will be $200.00 a month 
for life, guaranteed, and on the basis of 
current dividends could conceivably be as 
high as $237.20 per month should our 
current dividend scale be maintained. 

“At Age 60, should he elect cash rather 
than income, the guaranteed value would 
be $35,680 and dividends could total 
$6,640 for a total fund of $42,320. There 
would be a very modest amount of tax 
payable each year on the interest earned 
on the dividend account, but the loss to 
our man by reason of such tax is not 


Wilkinson Sees More 
Small Partnerships 


ARE REPLACING CORPORATIONS 





Aetna Agency Assistant at New York 
Meeting Discusses Aetna’s Busi- 
ness Evaluation Form 





That there will be an intensive in- 
crease in small business after the war 
was one of the themes in the talk at the 
Aetna convention of R. W. Wilkinson, 
agency assistant, in a discussion of the 
company’s estate control plan. He pre- 
sented the company’s business evaluation 
analysis form for use of the field, and 
which provides for an _ accountant’s 
method of computing the value of any 
close corporation, partnership or sole 
proprietorship, including value of good 
will. On one side of the analysis is a 
formula for a going concern’s evaluation; 
on the other side are the hazards of 
forced liquidation. 

Shrinkages of Values 

The business evaluation analysis of the 
company gives three quotes which are of 
decided interest to all small business 
people. They are as follows: 

7 The Retailers’ Credit Association says, 

It is almost impossible to collect a 
‘dead man’s’ bills. People simply will 
not pay after a store has changed hands, 
A 50% collection is unusual; 25% js 
much nearer actual figures.” 

The Central West Distributors’ Adjust- 


ment Bureau says, “These items whicli* 


usually must be disposed of through 
second-hand dealers are sold only for 
a fraction of their original value; the 
purchaser usually feels they ought to he 
thrown in with the stock and will pay 
little for him.” 

The National Association of Credit 
Men (Indiana office) reports, “There is a 
shrinkage of about 50% between the 
value at the death of the owner and the 
time of actual sale.” 

The number of small corporations is 
decreasing because of the heavier taxa- 
tion demands. In Mr. Wilkinson’s opin- 
ion there will be a large increase in the 
number of small partnerships. He ex- 
plained the advantages of life insurance 
for partners and small business. 

One statement made by Mr. Wilkin- 
son was that life insurance is the only 
simplified plan which automatically makes 
a man executor of his estate. He also 
discussed the company’s estate control 
plan. 





large enough to disturb our conclusions. 
Of course, if he elected cash at maturity 
rather than income, his tax in the final 
year would be sizable—if he took the 
cash in his taxable year immediately fol- 
lowing his retirement, the tax would be 
considerably smaller. 
$200 a Month for Life 

“His probable choice at 60 however, 
would be income, and since at that time 
he has no other income, there would be 
no income tax to pay as his personal 
exemption is greater than the reportable 
income from his insurance contract. He 
has, therefore, an income of $200.00 to 
$237.20 per month without tax, guaran- 
teed for life! 

“We stated at the outset that probably 
no one, or at least very, very few, would 
have the determination to carry out tlicit 
resolution to save and invest each year 
as the men in our discussion have done. 
But many men can and do follow through 
with an insurance contract; that /1as 
been demonstrated too often to require 
comment here. 

“We have said nothing about th 
$20,000 minimum death benefit the insu! 
ance plan affords—nor about the ¢% 
tremely valuable disability protection: 
these are two ‘exclusives’ we in the /11¢ 
insurance business have always had 

“Shouldn’t we now add another ¢x 
clusive’? Of all the methods of building 
a retirement fund today, isn’t insure nee 
‘the only way’ ?” 
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Social Security In Private Enterprise 


New York Journal of Commerce Issues Special Edition 
on Employes’ Retirement Plans 


1c Journal of Commerce of New York 
got out a remarkable special number on 

rsday of this week covering the sub- 
ject of Employes’ Retirement Plans—So- 
cial Security in Private Enterprise. The 
edition was held up by delay in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue issuing its new 
regulations, but those regulations finally 
cam out last Friday and appear in full 
in the J. of C.’s number. Editorial work 
on ‘the edition was done by Edward P. 
Tastrom of the Journal of Commerce’s 
financial editorial department. He _ spe- 
cializes on money markets and Govern- 
ment bond news. He did a swell job in 
picking authors for his issue. 

The issue started off with articles by 
United States Senator George of Georgia, 
chairman of Senate Finance Committee, 
and Eric A. Johnston, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of U. Senator George 
said that democracies by their very nature 
require for their very existence an econ- 
omy which assures almost every one some 
degree of security in the form of an in- 
come. If the economic system fails in 
this respect society is faced with the 
problem of providing it by one means or 
another. Neglect can well lead to the 
overthrow of any democratic institution 
since the political organization of society 
is intimately identified with the economic 
org yanization. 

Eric A. Johnston said that the insistence 
of Government-owned security should not 
obscure the fact that private industry in 
the United States was in the forefront in 
providing retirement pension plans and 
other devices designed to make the old-age 
years of workers free from worry. The 
steps taken by American business to pro- 
vide more adequate protection against old 
age and otherwise to safeguard the inter- 
ests of workers will help to make our 
competitive capitalism impregnable against 
attacks from alien isms. Our enterprise 
system is facing its crucial test in post- 
war reconstruction and every development 
of this nature will give it greater strength. 

Fred P. McKenzie Article 

Fred P. McKenzie, assistant secretary, 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., dis- 
cussed procedure for adoption of retire- 
ment plans. He told of eligibility, bene- 
fits, flat percentage plan, years of service 
plan, contributions, termination of employ- 
ment, procedure for the corporation, pres- 
ent Treasury requirements, approval of 
plans. Every plan should be submitted 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for a formal ruling as to whether it qual- 
ifes under Section 165 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, as amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1942 and the regulations 
thereunder. If a plan is adopted before 
such a ruling can be obtained it may, un- 
der existing law, be amended not later 
than December 31, 1943, with retroactive 
eflect for tax purposes. There may be 
considerable delay in obtaining a ruling 
because of the great number of plans 
which have been, or may be, submitted. 
Until rulings can be issued expeditiously 
the Commissioner has announced that he 
will approve a reasonable contribution to 
an employes’ trust, with the understanding 
that if such plan is ultimately disqualified 
under Section 165 (a) the contributions 
may revert to the employer. 

H. Walter Forster 
_H. Walter Forster of Tower, Perrin, 
Forster & Crosby, Inc., Philadelphia, had 
as his topic “The Methods of Funding 
Relirement Plans.” He said that an em- 
ployer faced with a choice between the 
insured and the trusteed methods of fund- 
inc his retirement plan must first of all 
terlize that he is comparing two totally 
di/‘erent things. Under an insured plan, 
the life insurance company makes or in- 
creases a guarantee each time a premium 
is paid ,and so must charge premiums 
Which will, on the average, support those 
guarantees with a reasonable margin of 
ticty. Under a trusteed plan, the trustee 
never (and the employer seldom) makes 


any guarantee of tHe end result which 
is the plan’s objective—the payment of 
specified benefits. Therefore, a trusteed 
plan: must be funded, using mortality, in- 
terest and other assumptions which rep- 
resent reasonable expectations of future 
experience, but which need not necessarily 
contain the margins of safety without 
which an insurance company could not 
safely operate. 

Generally an employer will wish to 
weigh trusteeship and the two insurance 
forms in the light of underlying consid- 
erations which permit comparisons of a 
relative rather than an absolute nature. 
While it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
itemize every such consideration it seems 
clear that all of any real significance fall 
into one of the following four groups: 

(1) Characteristics of the form or 
amount of benefits to be provided, which 
may make a plan more naturally or easily 
funded by one method or another. 

(2) Existing or prospective investment 
conditions that may indicate a higher ef- 


fective interest yield through one method 
than another. 

(3) Differences in conditions affecting 
the administration of the plan, which may 
indicate relative economies to be achieved 
by the use of some particular method. 

(4) Some basic preference as to the 
distribution of costs over the years, or the 
rate of funding benefits provided by the 
plan, 


William J. Graham 


William J. Graham, vice president of the 
Equitable Society, wrote on “Life Insur- 
ance Companies and Pension Plans.” 
Among other things he wrote: 

“In any pension scheme the question of 
trusteeing the funds is of utmost impor- 
tance. The life insurance company offers 
a perfect set-up for trusteeship. The 
‘trustees,’ or the directors of the life in- 
surance companies in the United States, are 
composed of a group of men who command 
public confidence second to none. This 
group of men is attracted to the boards 
of the insurance companies in natural re- 
sponse to the reason for their selection, 
to wit: to supply to these great institu- 
tions the utmost in character and service. 
The trustees of the life insurance com- 
pany go on as does the life insurance com- 
pany itself without halt at the loss of any 
one by death or otherwise. It is as nearly 


(Continued on Page 10) 





PRAISES HARTFORD CARRIERS 


OPA Director 5 didi Thirteca Insurance 
Companies for Distributing War 

Ration Book 3 

Hartford 
nies which filled out and mailed almost 
2,000,000 copies of war ration book three 
to residents of Connecticut, 
ceived high praise from Chester Bowles, 
state director of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

“Judging from reports at hand,” says 
Mr. Bowles, “the new ration books were 
distributed more quickly 
error in Connecticut than in most other 
states in the 
the people of this state will join me in 
thanking you for the splendid perform- 
ance of an outstanding public service.” 

The companies which participated in 
this work were: Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co., Con- 
necticut General Life, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, Hartford Fire, Hartford Steam 
Boiler, London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
National Fire, Phoenix Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Scottish Union & 
National and the Travelers Insurance 
Cos. 


Thirteen insurance compa- 


have re- 


and with less 


country. I am sure that 








ON THE RIGHT 
TRACK=-ALWAYS 


The Lincoln National Life “Sales Kit” 
system keeps sales efforts on the track. 


Each kit contains market analyses, 
prospecting hints, sales talks, direct mail, 
and approaches. These kits cover a wide 
variety of subjects including Business in- 


INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne 


surance, 


many others. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





Edu 


gage Redemption insurance, 


-ational 


for women, Low Cost insurance, 


They help LNL men sell with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


<m COMPANY 


Mort- 
insurance 


insurance, 


and 


Indiana 
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Mutual Benefit Holding 
Refresher Conferences 


BY GENERAL AGENTS’ REQUEST 
To Open a Third Management School 
at Hot Springs, Va., 
in October 


“Refresher” Conferences are being held 
by the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, at 
the request of the company’s general 
agents who attended the company’s Man- 
agement Schools in 1941 and 1942 to re- 
view current results and work accom- 
plished since the schools and to discuss 
present problems and the application 
thereto of principles of operation de- 
veloped at the schools. Because of the 
enthusiastic reactions of general agents 
who attended the second school about 
the value of participation the company 
is opening the third school, to be held 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., in 
October, to more of its established gen- 
eral agents. 

The schools are part of the company’s 
program to raise the level of effective- 
ness of agency management, and the cur- 
riculum includes study and discussion of 
all phases of a general agent’s job as 
well as group and individual conferences 
with members of the home office staff. 

The home office staff taking part in 
the conferences include: H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies; G. Franklin 
Ream and B. C. Thurman, assistant su- 
perintendents of agencies, and Harold A. 
Smith, whose work is related to the 
financial progress of agencies. 

Because of travel difficulties the gen- 
eral agents are being brought together 
for the refresher conferences without 
regard to whether they were members of 
the “Class of '41,” newly appointed gen- 
eral agents, or the “Class of ’42,” new 
appointees and some more seasoned gen- 
eral agents. The eastern group met at 
the Westchester Country Club in June 
with the following general agents pres- 
ent Halsey D. Josephson, Brooklyn; 
k. F. Bierbaum, New York City; E. D. 
Carlough, Jr., Albany; W. E. Hughes, 
Springfield, Mass.; R. E. Olmsted, Provi- 
dence: Lester Einstein, New York City; 
1). L. Roberts, Rochester; Karl Thomp- 
son, Columbia; Hollis L. Woods, Hart- 
ford, and W. H. Gaither, Charlotte. 

The middle western group, which will 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 





gather at the 


Chicago, July 19-22, will include: R. M. 
Giffen, Charleston; B. L. Pribble, Sioux 
Falls: J. W. Brown, Louisville; R. L. 


Foreman, Atlanta; F. N. Winkler, Cleve- 
land; Fred F. Peck, Mexico; W. C. 
Preston, Akron; W. T. Thach, Oklahoma 
City; M. K. Knuckles, Denver; N. E. 
Andersen, Peoria; E. C. Kenagy, Wich- 
ita; P. M. Ryan, Minneapolis, and Man- 
ager J. F. Ramsey, Chicago. 

The Mutual Benefit did not hold its 
regular meeting for general agents this 
year, but in the three meetings the ma- 
jority of its general agents will have 
opportunity to get and give more specific 
study and help on present problems than 
at a shorter full meeting. 

LUNCH TO E. A. ROBERTS 

Alfred H. Williams, president Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, tendered 
a buffet supper on July 8 at the Mid- 
Day Club, Philadelphia, in honor of 
President E. A. Roberts of the Fidelity 
Mutual. Among those present were of- 
ficers of the Federal Reserve Bank, pres- 
idents of leading Pennsylvania banks and 
insurance companies, and officers of the 
Victory Fund Committee and the State 
War Savings Staff. 

HENRY G. MOSLER WEDS 

Commander Henry G. Mosler, U.S.N., 
one of Los Angeles best known life un- 
derwriters and 1941 chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, and who is 
executive officer at the Seattle, Wash., 
Naval Base, was married in Seattle July 
6, to Miss Mabel Madden of Cincinnati. 
Because of his duties Commander and 
Mrs. Mosler had a honeymoon of but a 
few days, which were spent in Victoria, 


BG. 


George W. Rogers 
Portland Assistant G. A. 











George W. Rogers 











George W. Rogers has been appointed 
assistant general agent by General Agent 
F. A, Tatum of Pacific Mutual Life, at 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Rogers entered the 
insurance business in 1939, stepped up his 
new paid production beyond the quarter- 
million mark in 1942, and is on his way 
to double that figure for 1943. He uses 
a telephone approach that brings him a 
99% ratio of interviews to ’phone calls. 
For 1943, to date, he has averaged one 
sale to every 2.32 interviews. 


ELECT FLUEGELMAN CHAIRMAN 





Northwestern Mutual Agent Heads Di- 
rectors of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of City of New York 
David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors, Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, Inc. Last year he was chairman 
of the board of field underwriters. He 
has been a member of the association’s 
administrative committee and is chair- 
man of the organizing committee for 
sale of war bonds. Also, he was gen- 
eral chairman of the association’s educa- 
tional course which has just been com- 
pleted and has served as a member of 
the faculty of the association’s course 

for new agents. 

Mr. Fluegelman is a large personal 
producer and has been unusually suc- 
cessful in field of pension trusts and 
business insurance. He is with the Ru- 
dolph Recht agency. 





COMBINE TWO PA. OFFICES 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the Williamsnort office is under 
the management of E. W. Gale, general 
agent at Wilkes-Barre, who now directs 
both offices. The change was made July 
1. Donald M. Wieland, who had been 
general agent at Williamsport since 1935, 
resigned. He will continue as a mem- 
ber of the agency, devoting his full time 
to personal selling. Mr. Gale was ap- 
pointed head of the Wilkes-Barre agen- 
cy in September, 1941. He was formerly 
agency assistant of the company. He 
entered the Massachusetts Mutual serv- 
ice in 1939, after several years’ life in- 
surance experience at Chicago. 





BANKERS NAT’L APPOINTMENT 

Appointment of Leo Arffman as agency 
field assistant for the Ordinary depart- 
ment has been announced by Wm. J. 
Sieger, vice president and superintendent 
of agencies of Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J. Mr. Arffman has been 
a member of the company’s home office 
staff for more than fourteen years, hav- 
ing served as manager of the Borrowers 
Protection and Blanket Coverage depart- 
ments. He is already well-known to the 
company’s field force and his appoint- 
ment, under which he will devote his en- 
tire time to the Ordinary department, is 
in line with the company’s plans for 
expansion of the Ordinary end of its 
business. 


NEW INDIANAPOLIS MANAGER 


John A. Bruhn has been appointed 
general agent of Continental Assurance 


in Indianapolis. 





Advances to Agents Ruled 
As Under Consumer Credit 


An opinion by the Federal Reserve 
Board states that advances by life insur- 
ance companies to their agents may come 
under regulations governing consumer 
credit. 

The general rule, the board stated, is 
that Regulation W, entitled “Consumer 
Credit,” applies whenever such advances 
constitute loans within the meaning of 
the regulation, unless the loan is of the 
type specifically exempted by the regu- 
lation. 


As explained in the interpretation, 
while advances of money are usually 
loans, companies or general agencies 


sometimes make advances to agents (as 
for example during a limited period 
while the agent is new and his earnings 
from commissions are small) in circum- 
stances which negative the presumption 
that the advances are loans. 





JOHN A. BRUHN’S NEW POST 


Now Continental Assurance General 

Agent in Indianapolis; Long Active 

in City Affairs 

John A. Bruhn has been appointed 
general agent in Indianapolis and vi- 
cinity for the Continental Assurance, it 
is announced by W. E. White, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies. Mr. Bruhn 
resigned as district agent of the Indian- 
apolis Life, with which he became asso- 
ciated in 1939, as special representative 
and has since become well-known in 
Indianapolis insurance circles. 

Mr. Bruhn graduated cum laude from 
the Department of Economics of De 
-auw University in 1926 and is currently 
president of the De Pauw Alumni asso- 
ciation. 

He is an ex-president of the Indian- 
apolis Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
member of the Indianapolis Literary 
Club and Business and Professional 
Men’s Forum and on the board of the 
3roadway Methodist Church. 





CONREY AGENCY CELEBRATES 

The Kenneth W. Conrey Pittsburgh 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life is 20% 
ahead of quota for the first half of this 
year and leads all other agencies of the 
company except the Philadelphia home 
office agency, General Agent Conrey re- 
ported to associates and their wives, who 
were Mr. Conrey’s guests at a celebra- 
tion dinner and dance. E. Paul Huttin- 
ger, second vice president of Penn Mu- 
tual, and E. L. Reiley, CLU, Cleveland 
general agent of the Penn Mutual, were 
principal speakers at the meeting. Spe- 
cial awards of recognition were made to 
the following agency representatives for 
production performance during June: 
L. G. Schryver, Wm. J. Wright, Don C. 
Blackwood, John Akers and Tom Walter, 
all of Pittsburgh; Homer Biddle, of Al- 
toona; Harry Miller, of Butler. 





FRED C. ROZELLE DEAD 


Manager of Equitable Society in Port- 
land, Me., Dies Suddenly; Was With 
It Twenty-four Years 
Fred C. Rozelle, agency manager, Equi- 
table Society, Portland, Me., died on a 
railroad train this week. He started with 
the Society in Philadelphia as an agent, 
became district manager there. He was 
transferred to Portland in 1930. At one 
time he was president of State of Maine 
Life Underwriters Association. He had 
been with the Equitable Society twenty- 

four years. 





DEATH OF JOHN EARLY LEE 

John Early Lee, seventy-seven, who in 
partnership with William B. Lee was 
general agent for Union Central in Dal- 
las, Tex., died Thursday, July & The 
partnership became general agents for 
the Union Central in 1911. The partner- 
ship was originally formed in 1893 and 
the Lee & Lee firm was well-known 
throughout the South for its large vol- 
ume of business, 
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Ambitious Assistant for 
Busy Agency Vice-President. 


— 


Progressive young man, age 30, draft 
exempt, with college background, will be 
available after August | for new Position, 
preferably as assistant to busy Agency 
Vice President or Production Chief of |ife 
insurance company. | 


This young man has had eight years of | 
diversified experience in the Greater New 
York area in agency work, sales and sales 
promotion of life, accident and health and 
hospitalizaiton insurance. | 


Now seeking responsible home office 
position with greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Write in confidence to 


Box 1472 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 














BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 


Young man, college graduate, Brokerage 
Supervisor, for one life insurance company 
over ten years, desires change. Salary, plus 
commission will be considered. Box 1471, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Harold Bittel With N.J.Dept. 


W. Harold Bittel, formerly with actu- 
arial: firm of Woodward, Ryan, Sharp 
& Davis, New York, has been made 
chief assistant actuary, New Jersey De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance. He 
succeeds Daniel J. Lyons who has be- 
come assistant actuary, Guardian Life. 
Mr. Bittel is a University of Michigan 
graduate and was with a company in 
mid-West before entering consultation 
work. He is a Fellow of both actuarial 
societies. 














‘ 

{ ls — 
Engelsman Agency 
(Continued from Page 5) 
old and is known throughout the country, 
not only because of Mr. Engelsman’s 
wide activities in life insurance. before 
going to Washington, but also because 
of numerous business innovations which 
were made by him and attracted wide 

attention. 





Equitable Retirement 


(Continued from Page 1) 

income basis; the choice of optional 
forms of annuity; disability benefits; the 
return of employes’ contributions in the 
event of death or upon termination of 
service, as well as additional rights upon 
termination of service after certain peti- 
ods of service and attainment of speci- 
fied ages. The Plan also takes into ac- 
count the system of contributions and 
benefits set up by the Federal Social 
Security Act. 
_ “This new Plan reflects the Equitabie’s 
intention to place its obligations in con- 
nection with the retirement security of 
employes on the same contractual basis 
as its obligations to its policyholders, 
and I confidently hope every eligible «m- 
ploye will appreciate its many adyin- 
tages and will participate in it.” 





AMERICAN MUTUAL’S GAIN 

American Mutual Life Co.’s paid bvsi- 
ness during June was the largest for «ny 
month this year and showed a 92% vain 
over June, 1942, according to H. S. \Me- 
Conachie, vice president and superin- 
tendent of agents. Paid production ‘or 
the six months’ ending June 30, was 
27% ahead of the corresponding period 
last year, he said. 
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THREE MORE NALU SPEAKERS 
John P. Costello, Woolf Guon and Harold 
S. Parsons Added to Participants at 
Life Underwriters Sessions 


Three more have been added to the 
list of participants on the main sessions 
of the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in Pittsburgh, September 13-17, it is 
announced by Judd C. Benson, of Cincin- 
nati, the program chairman. They are: 
John P. Costello, CLU, outstanding per- 
sonal producer for the Southwestern Life 
and newly elected president of the Texas 
State assication; Woolf Guon, CLU, 
prominent manager and personal pro- 
ducer for the Metropolitan in Chicago, 
and Harold S. Parsons, million dollar 
producer for the Travelers in Los An- 
geles and life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

This latest announcement brings the 
number of participants in the main ses- 
sions to six. Four of them are identified 
with personal production or agency man- 
agement, One is a company executive and 
one represents the field of business and 
industry. 





ELECT WOMAN PRESIDENT 





Alice L. Meadows Becomes First Woman 
Head of Flint Qualified Life 
Underwriters 


lor the first time in the history of the 
Flint (Mich.) Qualified Life Underwrit- 
ers, @ woman, Miss Alice L. Meadows, 
has been named president of the organi- 
zation. She represents Massachusetts 
Mutual, is a CLU and has made an out- 
standing record in life insurance during 
her twelve years in the business. 

Miss Meadows came to Flint from 
Peoria, Ill., in 1929 to become industrial 
secretary of the Y.W.C.A., leaving that 
field for insurance two years later. She 
has been active in the American Society 
of University Women, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Genesee County League of 
Women Voters. 

Other new officers are: first vice presi- 
dent, Henry C. Dewey; second vice pres- 
ident, Maurice B. Smith; secretary-treas- 
urer, Arthur C. Cobb. 





NATIONAL LIFE’S LARGE GAIN 
A gain of 55.39% is reported by the 
National Life of Vermont for June sales 
over June, 1942. D. Bobb Slattery, di- 
rector of agencies, congratulates the 
company’s agency forces for “an out- 
standing accomplishment in scoring a 
plus sign of 55% at a time when man- 
power in every agency is reduced be- 
cause of the war.” With June’s large 
gain the minus signs of January, Feb- 
ruary and March have been wiped out, 
and the entire six months period now 
shows a plus of 2%. The insurance in 
force gained $3,218,818 in June and 1s 
now at a total of $627,192,477. 





TO HOLD SUMMER MEETINGS 


The Keystone Group of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association is continuing its 
meetings in Philadelphia throughout the 
summer with programs taking the form 
of group discussion of timely matters 
of mutual interest. 

Howard D. Shaw of the Continental 
American, led the discussion at the June 
and July meetings. Social Security and 
Direct Mail were the principal topics in 
lune, while Recruiting and Conventions 
under War-time Restrictions occupied 
the group at its meeting last week. 





NEW BUSINESS TREND 
New life insurance for the first six 
months was 3/10 of 1% less than for the 
corresponding period of 1942, according 
to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The amount for June was 
127% more than for June of last year. 
or the six months new Ordinary was 
$2,490,877,000, a decrease of 4%. Indus- 
trial, $730,505,000, a decrease of 84%. 
Group, $738,177,000, an increase of 29.3%. 
lor June new Ordinary increased 30.3%. 
Industrial decreased 8.6%. Group de- 


creased 10.7%. 
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LIFE INSURANCE MEN! 





UNION CENTRAL’S complete 

and thorough training course 

... Shows agents the way to 

record production. ..assures 

the finest service for U. C.’s 
large clientele 








UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
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, U.C. MEN AND WOMEN 
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Training includes lectures, slide film presentations, textbook study. 
field work and personal counsel from top Union Central agents, actu- 
aries and executives. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER $400,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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Col. C. B. Robbins Buried in Arlington 


Full Military Honors; General Marshall, Chief of Staff, U.S.A., 
One of Honorary Pallbearers; Cedar Rapids Services 


Colonel C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel, American Life Conven- 
tion, who died in Cedar Rapids, Ia., fol- 
lowing a long illness, was buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery, Saturday, 
with full military honors, following serv- 
ices at the Fort Myer Chapel. The serv- 
ices were unusually impressive. 
Honorary pallbearers for internment 
were General George C. Marshall, chief 
of staff; Major General John A. Hull, 
srigadier General Frank E. Lowe, and 
Col. Ralph C. Bishop, representing the 
Army; former United States Senator 
Clyde L. Herring of Iowa; R. Leighton 
Foster, general counsel, Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association; Holgar 
J. Johnson, president Institute of Life 
Insurance; James A. McLain, president, 
Guardian; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice 
president, Metropolitan Life; Howard 
W. Kacy, vice president, Acacia Mutual ; 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, general manager, 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; and Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel, American Life Convention. 
The body arrived in Washington from 
Cedar Rapids. about noon Saturday. Col- 
onel Bishop, on behalf of the Army, met 
the members of Colonel Robbins’ family 
who accompanied the remains, including 
his son, Captain Lewis F. Robbins, who 
is stationed at Camp Hood, Tex., and 
his two daughters, Mrs. Alvin W. Allen 
of Cedar Rapids and Mrs. T. C. Yarnall 


of Akron, Ohio. Also in the funeral 
party were Mrs. Yarnall’s husband and 
Mr. Kastner. 


Cedar Rapids Services 

In Cedar Rapids, July 8, the State of 
Iowa, the City of Cedar Rapids and 
leaders of the bench, business circles, 
the military and hundreds of others paid 
their last respect to Colonel Robbins, 
whom Governor B. B. Hickenlooper of 
lowa, speaking at the services, described 
as “one of the stalwart pillars of his 
generation.” He said that the passing 
of this distinguished native son of Iowa 
was a great loss to the State and all 
its residents. 

Funeral services were in the First 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Robert Little, 
pastor of the church, declared of Col- 
onel Robbins: “He wrote his own biog- 
raphy in terms of greatness and nobil- 
ity. 

“His powers were so capacious, his in- 
terests so broad, his achievements so 
many and notable and he touched life 
and human need at so many points as 
to make it a futile endeavor to list them, 
much more measure their influence for 
good.” 

Speaking to Colonel Robbins’ com- 
rades in the American Legion and for 
the service men of their one time Iowa 
Department Commander, Governor Hick- 
enlooper characterized Colonel Robbins 
as “one of the stalwart pillars of his 
generation—one of the strong pillars 
which have supported the structure of 
public affairs. 

“Never was there a comrade in need 
of a word of advice or a helping hand 
but who could count on receiving it 
from this man. The men who knew him 
as a comrade loved him. 

“Physically, today, we give him the 
last salute. But the stature of his mem- 
ory will grow and will counsel us daily 
in the years to come.” 

The services at the First Presby- 
terian Church included brief remarks 
by Dr. Little, the burial ritual and a 
prayer in which reference was made to 
the moral earnestness, unimpeachable 
integrity, lofty ideals, fearless independ- 
ence and_ single-minded devotion of 
Colonel Robbins to his country. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Little quoted from Words- 
worth’s “The Character of the Happy 
Warrior,” to emphasize the character 
of the deceased. 

Also participating in the services at 
the church were officers and members 
of Crescent Lodge No. 25, who conduct- 


ed the Masonic rites, and members of 
Hanford Post, American Legion, in Ce- 
dar Rapids. 

The flag-draped casket was flanked by 
the flag of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, a post Colonel Robbins occupied 
under Secretary of War Dwight Davis 
during the administration of President 
Calvin Coolidge, as well as an American 
flag which was presented to him at that 
time by the chiefs of the various 
branches of the Army. Flags of the 
United Spanish War Veterans and of 
the American Legion also stood silent 
guard, Legionnaires formed the guard 
of honor. 

Miss Eleanor Taylor was at the organ 
for the funeral services. One of the 
largest floral tributes in the history of 
Cedar Rapids banked the altar of the 
church. 

Insurance Men at Cedar Rapids 

Among insurance men at Cedar Rap- 
ids services were these: 

President W. C. Schuppel, ALC; Presidents 
L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life; Claris Adams, 
Ohio State; Gerald S. Nollen, Bankers Life 
Co.; O. J. Arnold, Northwestern National; T. 
A. "Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; Laurence F. 
Lee, Occidental of Se, FE. W. Hubbell, 
Equitable of Iowa; Edward Bixby, Kansas City 
Lite; William Koch, National Life of Iowa. 

Vice Presidents Harry R. Wilson, American 
United; L. J. Dougherty, Occidental of Los 
Angeles; Frank E, Agnes, General American. 

Lee N, Parker, president; Barrett M. Wood- 
small and Maurice B. Cederstrom, vice presi- 
dents, American Service Bureau; Robert L. 
Hogg, associate general counsel, Life Presidents; 
Robert Golflesh, A. & H. Underwriters Con- 
ference; F. David Meachan, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau; Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, 
Chicago. 

Ralph H. Kastner, F, Edward Huston, Mau- 
rice E, Benson, Mildred Hammond, Lillian 
Wills, Dorothy Bridwell, Ida Weber and Lyle 
Workman, American Life Convention. 

Amer. United Resolution 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of American United Life, Indian- 
apolis, a memorial resolution in honor 
of the late Col. C. B. Robbins was 
unanimously adopted in which the com- 
pany’s sense of particular personal loss 
in the death of this old friend of its 
officers and committeemen was sent to 
Col. Robbins’ family and to ALC 





CANADA WILL MISS ROBBINS 





R. Leighton Foster Says ALC Manager 
Attended Annual Meetings in Domin- 
ion and Had Wide Acquaintance 

The death of Colonel C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of Amer- 
ican Life Convention, caused mourning 
among his many Canadian friends. He 
regularly attended the annual meetings 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association and always gave an espe- 
cially cordial welcome to Canadian in- 
surance men attending the ALC conven- 
tions. 

“His death was a shock to his many 
Canadian friends,” said R. Leighton Fos- 
ter, general counsel of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. ‘“Practical- 
ly all the Canadian life insurance compa- 
nies operating in the United States are 
members of ALC. The colonel was an 
intimate friend of, and greatly admired 
by, many of the executive officers of 
Canadian companies. 

“Blessed with penetrating foresight 
and keen humor, outstanding in the field 
of administrative and business law, his 
counsels in the U. S. affairs of the Can- 
adian companies, as well as in the larger 
affairs of his country, were ever a faith- 
ful guide in the paths of sound progress.” 


ATLANTIC LIFE GAINS 

Atlantic Life reports its paid business 
in June was three times greater than in 
June, 1942, that insurance in force gained 
approximately $1,300,000 for the month. 
This was the best month for the com- 
pany since December, 1930. Insurance in 
force now exceeds $140,000,000. Mortal- 
ity has been extremely favorable, accord- 
ing to Robert V. Hatcher, executive vice 
president. 








: ; : 
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as possible a self-perpetuating trusteeship 
of responsible men in continuity of opera- 
tion as can be produced in human affairs. 
The operation of the company under their 
trusteeship is a matter of scrutiny by the 
insurance departments of every state in 
which the company operates. Unlike the 
trustes of an insured fund, life insurance 
trusteeship offers the security and the 
other advantages which flow from having 
the funds of each pension plan become a 
cross-section of all the funds of the com- 
pany. All life insurance assets are avail- 
able against all obligations of the life 
insurance company, 

“The development of Group Annuity 
contracts over the past several years and 
notably since the advent of the Social Se- 
curity Act have increased the importance 
of- the life insurance companies in the 
industrial pensioning field. As of Decem- 
ber 31 last, inquiry from a number of the 
leading insurance companies disclosed more 
than 1,500 Group Annuity contracts in 
force providing certificates of benefit to 
about 900,000 employes, the annual pay- 
ments on which in the form of group 
premiums approximated $200,000,000. This 
growing premium income is piling up great 
sums of money as assets for fulfilling the 
obligations under contractual pension plans. 
The five leading Group Annuity writing 
companies had over one billion dollars in 
reserves at the end of 1942 credited to 
Group Annuity certificate holders.” 

Morgan H. Alvord 


Morgan H. Alvord, assistant actuary, 
Connecticut General, discussed Group An- 
nuities. He said that after several years 
of study and experimentation the Group 
Annuity contract was devised. As in the 
case of other forms of Group insurance 
this contract is between the employer and 
insuranee company for the purpose of 
providing benefits for the former’s em- 
ployes, Retirement income is provided for 
each eligible employe by means of single 
premium deferred annuities. Continuing 
he said in part: 

“This new contract solved in a highly 
satisfactory manner each aspect of the 
problem of providing retirement income 
for all employes, and incidentally was 
equally adaptable to a restricted classifica- 
tion of employes. Each year the retire- 
ment income earned by each employe for 
service in that year is determined and is 
provided in full by the payment of a sin- 
gle premium (usually payable in twelve 
monthly installments) based upon the em- 
ploye’s age and sex. All credits for re- 
tirement income accruing for service in the 
past are determined on the effective date 
of the contract and are purchased from 
time to time in the future as the earnings 
of the employer seem to warrant. If a 
period of low earnings occurs, or if em- 
ployes are laid off, purchase of units of 
retirement income may be suspended and, 
after earnings improve, may be resumed 
with respect to service after that time. 
Small increases and decreases in the earn- 
ings of each employe are automatically 
reflected in the retirement income with 
which he is credited each year since such 
income can be made exactly equal to a 
definite percentage of employe’s earnings 
each year. Under a Group Annuity con- 
tract a retirement plan is operated in a 
most economical manner since the need 
of any intermediary, each as a trustee, is 
eliminated. A simple inexpensive certifi- 
cate is given to each eligible employe, and 
necessary records and administration are 
well adapted to the economies of mass 
handling.” 

Goldstein, Warters and Kwasha 

Meyer M. Goldstein, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York, and president 
of Pension Planning Co., discussed among 
other things individual contract employe 
benefit programs. He gave his views of 
size of plan, adaptability to individual 
needs, liability of the employer and the 
contractual status of the employe, rate 
guarantees, performance of contract form, 
insurability and claim experience, perform- 
ance of death protection, salary increases 
and decreases, temporary interruption of 
service, unemployment benefits, termina- 
tion of plan, flexibility as to distribution 
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of costs over the years, miscellaneous cost 
items and service of the agent. 

Lambert M. Huppeler, assistant director 
of agencies, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
told how a pension trust plan is estab- 
lished. 

D. N. Warters, vice president and ac- 
tuary, Bankers Life, told of the develop- 
ment of the Bankers Life Co.’s new Group 
Permanent contracts, Those contracts offer 
permanent forms of insurance and com- 
bine the economies and flexibility obtain- 
able under a Group contract with the ad- 
vantages of individual policies written un- 
der a pension trust. They give an em- 
ployer the opportunity to offer his em- 
ployes in a single Group contract both 
life and retirement income. 

'H. Charles Kwasha, actuarial consult- 
ant, Marsh & McLennan, gave his opinion 
of the future of pension ‘plans. He thinks 
that an increase in the Federal Old Age 
benefit scale of payments is unlikely; that 
should an American Beveridge plan be 
adopted on a subsistence basis the amount 
of the retirement benefits would probably 
be no different than that already in effect 
under Social Security. He says that, ex- 
cept in the case of rampant inflation, 
changes in the purchasing power of money 
will be averaged out in the ultimate benefits ; 
and that the bona fide pension plans em- 
bodying reasonable benefits and normal re- 
tirement ages should continue to receive 
favorable tax treatmnt. 

Other Authors 

Among other authors in the issue are 
William R. Williamson, actuarial consult- 
ant, Social Security Board; Gustave Si- 
mons, Simons & Greeley, New York law- 
yers; Bruce M. Stewart, Industrial Re- 
lations counselor; J. Malcolm Johnston, 
Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia; Ernest 
L, Colegrove, Guaranty Trust Co.; George 
B. Buck, consulting actuary; C. Jerome 
Weber, Chase National wank; M. M. 
Denker, Johnson & Higgins; W. Barton 
Cummings, Chemical Bank &, Trust (o.; 
W. B. Dunckel, Bankers Trust Co.; Victor 
H. Stempf, Touche, Niven & Co., and 
James Joseph Robinson, corporation pen- 
sion planner. 





J. Frank Hall, 60, manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York at Memphis 
until last year, died July 1 at Jolins 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. He joined 
the Mutual Life in 1912, was appointed 
district manager in 1926, supervising as- 
sistant in 1930 and manager in 1931. 
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Battles, ball games, and sales are fre- 
quently won by brilliance. But wars, 
pennants, and successful careers are won 
by preparation. /Etna Life Salesmen 
know the value of mastering a perfected 
organized sales presentation. They have 
seen that the direct, decisive presenta- 


tion brings a high ratio of results. 





ZETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ZH TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates 
The tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Dewey R. Mason Occidental 
General Agent in California 


R. MASON 


DEWEY 
Mason, 
surance man, former general agent in New 
York City for the 
its general agent at Rochester, N. 


Dewey R. well-known life in- 


Aetna Life and re- 
cently 
Y., has been appointed general agent for 
the Occidental Life of 
Riverside, Cal., with territory 
San Bernardino and Pomona. 
he was prominent in Syracuse 
circles. 

Mr. Mason is a native of Marion, N. Y. 
He graduated from the University of 
Rochester, and entered the life insurance 
business in 1922 as an agent with the 
Cerf agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in New York City. Later be became sup- 
ervisor of the agency. 

In 1928 he opened a new general agency 
for the Aetna Life in New York, and later 
was transferred to the home office in 
Hartford as assistant superintendent of 
agencies, which position he held for three 
vears. He resigned to become general 
agent for the company in Florida, remain- 
ing there until 1936, when he was trans- 
ferred to Rochester, N. Y., where he re- 
mained until his resignation to accept the 
Occidental appointment. 

He is well known in the insurance busi- 
ness and is much in demand as a speaker 
at Life Underwriters Association meet- 
ings and sales congresses. He was an 
active member of the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce and the Syracuse Life Under- 
writers Association. He is married and 
has two children. 


California at 
including 
Formerly 
insurance 


CHARTS FIFTH GAIN IN ROW 
State Mutual Life’s Paid- For Business 
Shows Increase for First Half 
of Year 
With thirty-five of its first forty agen- 
cies showing gains in paid-for business 
in June, the State Mutual Life recorded 
a 66.74% increase over June, 1942, and 
raised to 18.68% its increase for the first 
six months. After ending January with 
a paid-for deficit of 50% as against Janu- 
ary of last year, State Mutual rolled up 
five monthly gains in a row, the June 
gain being the largest of the five. Lead- 
ing the company for the month is the 
Gerald H. Young office, New York. Hon- 
ors for ~ first half of 1943 go to the 
Joe C. Caperton office, Chicago, with 
New York Young and the Jeff Gros 

agency, Memphis, close runners-up. 
Another gain in paid-for is anticipated 
for July because of the record volume 
of business submitted in the forty-seven 
days ending June 30, during a contest 
period honoring President George Avery 
White on his forty-seventh birthday. 
Under rules laid down by the State Mu- 
tual General Agents Association, which 
conducted the campaign, contest business 























Among some members of the Canadian 
life insurance offices who are now in the 
war service are the following with their 
present status in the services: 

Scott H. W. Fyfe, until February of 
this vear publicity executive of the Canada 
Life, is now a lieutenant in the Canadian 
Navy. Along with other former news- 
paper and advertising men he is connected 
with the Department of Information and 
is presently stationed at Ottawa. This 1s 
a new department which is being set up 
to direct naval publicity. Lieutenant Fyfe 
looks forward to going out to sea to col- 
lect information first hand. 

J. Q. Strong, also of the Canada Life 
he was. secretary of its agency depart- 
ment—is now a flying officer in the R.C.- 
A.F., doing administrative work at Tren- 
ton. 

Lieutenant D. G. Jamieson, who was 
general secretary of agencies, Sun Life, 
of Montreal, and is unusually well known 
in the United States, joined the Navy this 
spring and is now in charge of the largest 
sea cadet training camp in Canada. Lieu 
tenant Jamieson saw service overseas with 
the Canadian Army during the last war. 

Flying Officer J. G. MeIntosh for the 
past eight or nine months has been ferry- 
ing fighter planes from the Gold Coast to 
the Near East and is now back “on op- 
erations” in North Africa. Mr. McIntosh 
was in the legal department of the Man- 
ufacturers Life and after training in Can- 
ada spent upwards of a year in Great 
sritain before being posted to Africa. 

Flight Sergeant H. Ewart Cather, as- 
sistant secretary of Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association, is now with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force in North Af- 
rica. Prior to this he was doing coastal 
patrol duty in Great Britain. 

Actuary B. T. Holmes of the Confed- 
eration Life Association, Toronto, is now 
a lieutenant with an anti-aircraft battery 
of the Roval Canadian Artillery. 

W. Arthur Hand, who was registrar, 


| HEARD on the WAY 








agency department, Confederation, is also 
a lieutenant with the Royal Canadian Ar- 
tillery and is presently expecting to leave 
for overseas. 

Dr. R. C. Montgomery, recently appoint- 
ed medical officer of Manufacturers Life, 
joined the Royal Canadian Army Medical 
Corps and went overseas in 1940 with the 
rank of major. He was gazetted lieuten- 
ant-colonel in 1942 and appointed com- 
manding officer of No. 1 Neurological 
Hospital in England, which command he 
held until his return to Canada in April 
to resume his duties with the company. 

Carman A, Naylor, former secretary 
and actuary, Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association and more recently as- 
sistant actuary of London Life, left that 
company last year and is now an instructor 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force with 
the rank of pilot officer. 

* G. Shurly, chief accountant of the 
Imperial Life, is doing administrative work 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force, as als. 


is S. N. Calhoun of the actuarial depart- 
ment, same company. Both are pilot of- 
ficers. 


Pilot Officer W. A. Shields, former as- 
sistant secretary of the Confederation Life 
Association, is now in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in the Deaartment of Informa- 
tion at Air Force Headquarters, Ottawa. 
In addition to Department of Information 
duties he is performing some work for 
the chief of the air staff. 

S. G. Breckenridge, 
Harrisburg agency of the 


manager of the 
Bankers Life 


of Des Moines, and Phil W aidley, of that 
agency, were members of the committee 
handling the details for an All Army 


Show, “Pennsylvania on Parade,” at the 
army camp at Steelton, Pa., across the 
river from Harrisburg, where all Penn- 
svlvania draftees first report. More than 
$75,000 war bonds were sold at the en- 
tertainment. 

Uncle Francis. 





Bankers Nat’l Life Showed 
40% Paid-for Gain in June 


Agents of Bankers National Life, 
Montclair, N. J., turned in an outstand- 
ing record of production for the month 
of June, according to William J. Sieger, 
agency vice president of the 

An increase of 40% in new paid busi- 
ness as compared with June of 1942, was 


company. 


shown as well as a gain of. more than 
50% in issued business over the same 
month. 

This record, says Mr. Sieger, was ac- 


complished in spite of the fact that June, 
1942, was also an outstanding month, i 
being the last month in which the 
agents of Bankers National were able 
to offer the 344% policies. The company 
changed to a 3% reserve basis as of 
July 1, last. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GAINS 

Connecticut Mutual Life’s new paid-for 
insurance is 12.7% ahead for the first six 
months as compared with the same period 
last year, according to figures released by 
the company. The total sales amounted 
to $56,978,869, a gain of $6,406,707 over 
the first half of last year. Insurance in 
force is at the all-time high of $1,199,- 
625,000. A gain of $33,451,000 has been 
made in insurance in force since the 
first of the year. 


paid for by July 31 to count 
the associa- 


must be 
against awards offered by 
tion. 

The company has announced that busi- 
ness submitted during June alone makes 
that month, with two exceptions, the 
largest in the submitted category in 
fifty-three months. It is also the larg- 


est June business since 1931 and is a 
gain of 88.62% over June, 1942. 





CHESTER F. MORROW DIES 


Vice President and Counsel of Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company Died on 
His Birthday 


Morrow, vice president and 





Chester F. 
counsel for the Baltimore Life, died July 
Winding Way, 
His death came on his 
Mr. Morrow had 
been ill for several weeks and underwent 


6 at his home, Riderwood, 
near Baltimore. 


fiftv-seventh birthday. 


an operation about a month ago. 

For many years Mr. Morrow was one 
of the city’s leading lawyers, being a 
member of prominent local firms. He 
connected with the Baltimore 
Life in 1927 as treasurer and counsel. 


became 


After serving as treasurer for about fif- 
teen years he became vice president, 
continuing as counsel. 

An officer of the Vagabond Players, 
he appeared in and directed numerous 
plays given by the organization. Gradu- 
ate of the University Maryland Law 
School in 1908, he practiced law and 
served in the Navy during World War I. 





LOS ANGELES ROUND TABLE 


At the annual installation of officers 
of the Los Angeles Million Dollar Round 
Table, held July 5, the new officers were: 
president, Rockwood Nelson, State Mu- 
tual Life; vice president, John F. Cur- 
tis, CLU, Massachusetts Mutual; secre- 
tary, Horace H. Mickley, CLU, North- 
western Mutual; treasurer, Dean C. Bry- 
ant, Provident Mutual. The Round Ta- 
ble members presented three beautiful 
block prints to Retiring President H. R. 
Van Cleve of Massachusetts Mutual in 
recognition of his fine work as _ presi- 
dent. The installation was followed by 
a dinner and entertainment at which Mr. 
Curtis, the new vice president, presided. 


Marx Now South Jersey 


Supervisor for Reese 


Pog es J. F. Marx, home office agen- 

, Penn Mutual Life, has been appo' at- 
ed by General 
Agent Jo ph 
H. Reese to 
be the agen- 
cy’Ss super- 
visor for the 
South Jersey 
territory. He 
succeeis 
Franklin = G. 
Stull, who has 


become ¢gen- 
eral agent at 
Seattle. 


A Penn Mu- 
tual agent for 
twelve years, 
Mr. Marx has 
specialized in 
moderate in- 
come pro- 
grams. A veteran of World War I, in 
which he served as a captain overseas, 
Mr. Marx was with the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. for twelve years in an ex- 
ecutive position. 

He is a native of Easton, Pa., and was 
graduated from Lafayette College. He 
has a son in meteorological work with 
the Army Air Forces. 

Mr. Marx’s headquarters will be in the 
Penn Mutual home office. He will be 
assisted in supervision of the seashore 
counties by William F. Duffy, Atlantic 
City. 





Edward J. F. Marx 





Metropolitan Life’s Report 
On Employe Absenteeism 


The campaign being waged against pre 
ventable employe absenteeism by executives 
of war production companies is examined 
and reported in a new study entitled “Re- 
ducing Absenteeism Through Emplove 
Education” that has been released by the 
Metropolitan Life Policyholders Service 
Bureau. This report is one of a series 
of three on the subject of employe morale, 
and is the result of an investigation of 
methods used in scores of well-known 
companies that have cooperated with the 
Metropolitan by submitting their most 
practical ideas on reduction of absentecism. 

The report mentions the combination of 
high wages and scarcity of consumer 
goods as among the chief causes of ab- 
senteeism, the result of these being to 
make leisure more attractive than wage 
earning; that this attitude on the part of 
employes is devastating to production time 
schedules and quotas is realized by every 
employer who has had to cope with it 

A number of companies have been ver) 
successful in treating this growth on in- 
dustry, according to the report, by analyz 
ing the causes . isolating them and an in- 
ternal remedy "that may be called “m- 
ploye Education.” This is accomplislied 
through employe magazines, posters, bill- 
boards and special attendance charts placed 
in the plant or office. The report also 
calls attention to interdepartmental or in 
terplant attendance contests and includes a 
section on the value of mass appeals stip- 
plemented by individual talks to chronic 
absentees. 

The other two studies in this “Morale 
Series” are: “Planning and Organizing a 
Morale Program,” and “Stimulating and 
Maintaining Employe Morale.” The first 
reviews methods used by companies in 
preparing a morale program, whet/er 
aimed at waste reduction, support of war 
bond drives, keeping in touch with cm- 
ployes in the armed forces, etc., and ‘he 
second lists and evaluates devices 1 ed 
by companies to keep employes aware of 
the importance of their jobs in winnng 
the war through production. 





FALKENHAINER LEADS 
C. O. Falkenhainer, general agent, 
Bankers Life Co., 99 John Street, Now 
York City, led the agency honor roll 0! 
the compahy in June. R. L. ged 
Mason City, Ia., was second; and W. 
Niemann, Des Moines, was ‘third. 
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those so designated are not intended to 
be exclusive. Thus, plans may qualify 
under section 165 (a) (3) (B) which are 
limited to employes who have reached a 
designated age or have been in the em- 
ployment for a designated number of 
yenrs or are employed in certain desig- 
nated departments or are in other classi- 
fications, provided that the effect of 
covering only such employes is not to 
discriminate in favor of officers, share- 
holders, employes whose principal duties 
nsist in supervising the work of other 
employes, or highly compensated em- 
ployes. For ex xample, if there are ],000 
employes, and the plan is written for 
on'y salaried employes, and consequently 
oniv 500 employes are covered, that fact 
alone will not justify the conclusion that 
the plan does not meet the coverage 
recilirements of section 165 (a) (3) (B), 
-ovided the classification as established 
se 5 not discriminate in favor of share- 
ders, officers, employ es whose princi- 
a duties consist in supervising the work 
of other employes, and the highly paid 
employes. If a contributory plan is of- 
fered to all of the employes, but the 
requirement of contribution by the em- 
ploye participants is so burdensome as 
to make the plan acceptable only to the 
highly paid employes, the classification 
will be considered discriminatory in favor 
of such highly paid employes. 

Section 165 (a) (5) contains a provi- 
sion to the effect that a classification 
shall not be considered discriminatory 
within the meaning of subparagraph (B) 
merely because there are excluded from 
the plan employes whose annual remun- 
eration is $3,000 or less and as to which 
the Social Security Act applies. This 
provision, in conjunction with subpara- 
eraph (B), is intended to permit plans 
to qualify which supplement the Social 
Security program. A classification which 
excludes all employes the whole of whose 
remuneration constitutes wages under 
section 1426 (a) (1) (relating to the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act), or a 
classification including such employes in 
a plan under which the contributions or 
benefits based on that part of an em- 
ploye’s remuneration which is excluded 
from wages under such law differs from 
the contributions or benefits based on 
the employe’s remuneration not so ex- 
cluded, will not be a discriminatory classi- 
fication merely because of such exclusion 
or difference. However, in making his 
determination with respect to discrimina- 
tion in classification under section 165 
(a) (3) (B) the Commissioner will con- 
sider whether the total benefits resulting 
to each employe under the plan and 
under such law or under such law only 
establish an integrated and correlated 
retirement system satisfying the tests of 
section 165 (a). Thus, a classification of 
employes under any plan which results 
in relatively or proportionately greater 
benefits for employes earning above any 
specified salary amount or rate than for 
those below such salary amount or rate 
may be found to be discriminatory within 
the meaning of subparagraph (B) unless 
such relative or proportionate differ- 
ences in benefits as between employes 
resulting from such classification are 
approximately offset by the retirement 
senefits provided by the Social Security 
\ct. For this purpose the total Social 
Security Act benefits of an employe, in 
vicw of the supplementary benefits pro- 
viled by such law, may be considered 
as 150 percent of the primary insurance 
benefit provided thereby. A plan supple- 
menting the Social Security Act and ex- 


ding employes earning $3,000 per 
ainum or less will not, however, be 
deemed discriminatory merely because, 


administrative convenience, it pro- 
viles a reasonable minimum benefit not 
to exceed $20 a month. Similar consid- 


tration, to the extent applicable in any 
Case, will govern classification under 
Plans supplementing the benefits pro- 
\iled by other Federal or state laws. 


See section 165 (a) (5). 
An employer may designate several 


Pension Trust Regulations 


(Continued from Page 4) 





trusts and an an- 
nuity plan or plans as constituting one 


trusts or a trust or 


is intended to qualify under 
section 165 (a) (3), in which case all of 
such trusts and plans taken as a whole 
may meet the requirements of such sec- 
tion. The fact that such combination of 
trusts and plans fails to qualify as one 
plan does not prevent such of the trust 
and plans as qualify from meeting the 

requirements of section 165 (a). 

It is provided in section 165 (a) (6) 
that a plan will satisfy the requirements 
of section 165 (a) (3), if on at least one 
day in each quarter of the taxable year 
of the plan it satisfies such requirements. 
This makes it possible for a new plan 
requiring contributions from employes 
to qualify if by the end of the quarter- 
year in which the plan is adopted it 
secures sufficient contributing partici- 
pants to meet the requirements of section 
165 (a) (3). It also affords a period of 
time in which new participants may be 
secured to replace former participants, 
so as to meet the requirements of either 
subparagraphs (A) or (B) of section 
165 (a) (3) 

Discrimination as to Contributions 

or Benefits 

Sec. 19.165 (a). (4)-1. To be exempt 
under section 165 (a) a trust must not 
only meet the coverage requirements of 
section 165 (a) (3), but, as provided in 
section 165 (a) (4), it must also be part 
of a plan under which there is no dis- 
crimination in contributions or benefits 
in favor of officers, shareholders, em- 
ployes whose principal duties consist in 
supervising the work of other employes, 
or highly compensated employes as 
against other employes whether within 
or without the plan. However, section 
165 (a) (5) sets out certain provisions 
which will not in and of themselves be 
discriminatory within the meaning of 
paragraphs (3) or (4) of section 165 (a). 
(See section 165 (a) (3)-1.) Thus a plan 
will not be considered discriminatory 
merely because the contributions or bene- 
fits bear a uniform relationship to total 
compensation, or to the basic or regular 
rate of compensation, or merely because 
the contributions or benefits based on 
the first $3,000 of annual compensation 
of employes subject to the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act differ from 
the contributions or benefits based on 
the excess of such annual compensation 
over $3,000. The exceptions specified in 
section 165 (a) (5) are not an exclusive 
enumeration, but a recital of provisions 
frequently encountered which will not 
of themselves constitute forbidden dis- 
crimination in contributions or benefits. 
Variations in contributions or benefits 
may be provided so long as the plan, 
viewed as a whole for the benefit of em- 
ployes in general, with all its attendant 
circumstances, does not discriminate in 
favor of employes within the enumera- 
tions with respect to which discrimination 
is prohibited. 

A plan which excludes employes, the 
whole of whose remuneration constitutes 
wages under section 1426 (a) (1) (re- 
lating to the Feneral Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act), or a plan in which the con- 
tributions or benefits based on that part 
of an employe’s remuneration which is 
excluded from wages under such law 
differs from contributions or benefits 
based on the employe’s remuneration 
not so excluded, or a plan in which the 
contributions or benefits differ because 
of any retirement benefit created under 
State or Federal law, will not be dis- 
criminatory because of such exclusion or 
difference, provided the total benefits 
resulting under the plan and under such 
law establish an integrated and corre- 
lated retirement system satisfying the 
tests of section 165 (a). 

Although a plan may provide for ter- 
mination at will by the employer this 
will not of itself prevent a trust from 
qualifying as exempt under section 165 
(a). However, in certain cases that fact 
may necessitate some provision in the 
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plan which will preclude such termination 
from effecting the prohibited discrimi- 
nations. This may occur where, for ex- 
ample, certain officers or highly compen- 
sated employes are at the inception of 
the plan within a few years of retire- 
ment age and the operation of the plan 
will fund and vest their benefits in a 
short period, thus resulting in such dis- 
crimination in favor of such officers or 
highly compensated employes. 

Effect of Amendments to Section 165 (a) 
on Old and New Stock Bonus, Pension, 
Profit-sharing, and Annuity Plans. 

Sec. 19.165 (a) (4)-2. Section 162 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1942 makes the 
requirements of section 165 (a) (3), (4), 
(5), and (6) inapplicable for taxable years 
beginning prior to January 1, 1943, in 
the case of a stock bonus, pension, profit- 
sharing, or annuity plan in effect on or 
before September 1, 1942. In such cases, 
for such taxable years a trust will be 
exempt if it complies with section 165 
(a) (1) and (2), except that for taxable 
years beginning prior to January 1, 1940 
it need not comply with section 165 (a) 
(2). The provisions of section 19.165-1, 
prior to amendment by this Treasury 
decision, are applicable in such a case to 
a taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1941 and prior to January 1, 1943. A 
plan which requires the use of a trust 
is not in effect as of September 1, 1942, 
if there was no valid trust in existence 
at that time. A plan requiring the pur- 
chase of an annuity or insurance con- 
tract or contracts is not in effect as of 
September 1, 1942, if there is no such 
contract or contracts in effect at that 
time. 

In the case of a plan in effect on or 
before September 1, 1942, the plan wil 
be considered as satisfying the require- 
ments of section 165 (a) (3), (4), 
and (6) for the period beginning with 
the beginning of the first taxable year 
following December 31, 1942 and ending 
December 31, 1943, if the plan satisfies 
such requirements by December 31, 1943. 
Thus, if an employer having such a plan 
in effect makes a return on the basis 
of the calendar year, he will have until 
December 31, 1943 to amend his plan so 
as to make it satisfy such requirements 
for the calendar year 1943. Also, if he is 
on a fiscal year basis he will have until 
December 31, 1943 to amend his plan 
with respect to a taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1942. 

In the case of plans not in effect on 
or before September 1, 1942, the amend- 
ments made to section 165 by section 162 
of the Revenue Act of 1942 are appli- 
cable to all taxable years beginning after 
Decne 31, 1941. However, if such a 
plan satisfies the requirements of sec- 
tions 165 (a) (3), (4), (5), and (6) by 
December 31, 1943, it shall be considered 
as satisfying such requirements for the 
period beginning with the date such plan 
is put into effect and ending December 
31, 1943 

Taxability of Beneficiary 

Sec. 19.165 (b)-1. Section 165 (b) and 
(c) relates to the taxation of the bene- 
ficiary of an employes’ trust. If an em- 
ployer makes a contribution for the bene- 
fit of an employe to a trust for the tax- 
able year of the employer which ends 
within or with a = taxab le year of the 
trust for which the trust is exempt under 
section 165 (a), the employe is not re- 
quired to include such contributions in 
his income except in the year or years in 
which such contributions are distributed 
or made available to him. It is immate- 
rial in the case of contributions to an 
exempt trust whether the employe’s 
rights in the contributions to the trust 
are forfeitable or nonforfeitable either at 
the time the contribution is made to the 
trust or thereafter. The distribution from 
such an exempt trust when received or 
made available will be taxable to him as 
if it were an annuity to the extent pro- 
vided in section 22 (b) (2). The provi- 
sions of section 165 (b) relate only to 
distributions by a trust which is exempt 
under section 165 (a) for the taxable 


year of the trust in which the distribu- 
tion is made. If a trust is exempt for 
the taxable year in which the distribution 
occurs, but was not so exempt for one 
or more prior taxable years, the amount 
of any such taxable distribution may be 
reduced by the part thereof shown to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner to be 
properly allocable to employer’s contribu- 
tions or earnings of the trust previously 
accounted for as taxable income by the 
employe or to earnings of the trust pre- 
viously accounted for as taxable income 
by the trust. Where the distribution 
occurs in a taxable year of the trust 
for which it is not exempt under section 
165 (a), the taxability of such distribu- 
tion will depend on the taxable ‘status of 
the trust under other provisions of the 
Code at the time of the distribution. If 
such trust was not exempt for one or 
more prior taxable years, the adjust- 
ments outlined above may be made in 
connection with any distribution. 


If a trust exempt under section 165 (a) 
purchases an annuity contract for an em- 
ploye and distributes it to the employe 
in a year for which the trust is exempt, 
the contract containing a cash surrender 

value which may be available to an em- 

ploye by surrendering the contract, such 
cash surrender value will not be consid- 
ered income to the employe unless and 
until the contract is surrendered. 

If pension or annuity payments are con- 
tinued after the death of a retired emplove 
to his beneficiary, such beneficiary will 
be required to include such pension or 
annuity payments in income to the same 
extent that the deceased employe would 
have been required to include such pay- 
ments in income had he lived to receive 
such payments. See also section 126 (a). 
If the trust purchases under the plan 
retirement income insurance with life 
insurance protection payable upon the 
death of the employe participants, so 
much of the premiums as was paid from 
the contributions of the employer or 

earnings thereon for such life insurance 
protection will constitute income to the 
employe for the year or years in which 
the contributions or earnings are applied 
to the purchase of such life insurance. 
If the amount payable upon the death 
at any time during the year exceeds the 
cash value (or if no cash value, then the 
reserve) of the insurance policy at the 
end of the year, the entire amount. of 
such excess will be considered current 
life insurance protection. The cost of 
such insurance will be considered to be 
the one-year term premium for such 
amount based upon the rates of the com- 
pany issuing the annuity contract (or if 
no one-year term policy is issued, the 
cost of such one-year term computed by 
using the same mortality table and rate 
of interest and rate of loading as was 
used in determining the rates for the 
annuity contract). The determination of 
the cost of life insurance protection may 
he illustrated by the following example: 
Example 

\ policy is purchased by an employer 
for an employe 35 years of age, provid- 
ing an annuity of $100 per month upon 
retirement at age 65, with a minimum 
death benefit of $10,000. The level an- 
nual premium for the policy is $436.40. 
The insurance payable if death occurred 
in the first year would be $10,000. The 

cash value at end of the first year is 0. 
The net insurance is therefore $10,000 - 
0, or $10,000. Assuming that the one- 
year term pre mium for the same insur- 
ance company is $12.15 per $1,000, the 
premium for $10,000 of life insurance is 
therefore $121.50, and this is the amount 
to be reported as income by the employe 
for the year. The balance of $314.90 is 
the amount contributed for the annuity, 
which is not taxable to the employe 
under a plan meeting the requirements 
of section 165 (a), except as provided 
under section 165 (b). Assuming that 
the cash value at the end of the second 
year is $480, the net insurance would 
then be $9,520 for the second year. With 
a one-year term rate of $12.33 (age 36), 


the amount to be reported as income to 
the employe would be $117.38. Any 
amounts paid under an annuity contract 
as a death benefit, not in the nature of 
life insurance, shall be included in the 
income of the beneficiary when received, 
and is eet excluded from income under 
section 22 (b) (1). 

If the total distributions payable with 
respect to any employe under a trust 
that in the year of distribution is exempt 
under section 165 (a) are paid to the 
distributee within one taxable year of 
the distributee on account of the em- 
ploye’s separation from the service, the 
amount of such distribution to the ex- 
tent it exceeds the amount contributed 
by the employe, shall be considered a 
gain from the sale or exchange of a 
capital asset held for more than six 
months. For example, if under a profit- 
sharing trust, the total distributions to 
which an employe is entitled are paid in 
a taxable year of the trust for which it 
is exempt to the employe in the year in 
which he retires or severs his connection 
with his employer, or to his widow if 
he dies during the course of his employ- 
ment, the amount received by the em- 
ploye or widow to the extent it exceeds 
the employe’s contributions will be con- 
sidered a gain from the sale or exchange 
of a capital asset held for more than six 
months, to be taken into account to the 
extent provided in section 117 (b). As 
to adjustments if the trust was not ex- 
empt for one or more taxable years prior 
to the year of distribution; see the first 
paragraph of this section. 

Pension Trust Deductions Allowed 

(1) General Rule. If contributions are 
paid by an employer to or under a stock 
bonus, pension, profit- sharing, or an- 
nuity plan, or if compensation is paid or 
accrued on account of any employe under 
a plan deferring the receipt of such com- 
pensation, such contributions or com- 
pensation shall not be deductible under 
subsection (a) but shall be deductible, 
if deductible under subsection (a) with- 
out regard to this subsection, under this 
subsection but only to the following ex- 
tent: 

(A) In the taxable year when paid, if 
the contributions are paid into a pension 


trust, and if .such taxable year ends 
within or with a taxable year of the 
trust for which the trust is exempt 


under section 165 (a), in an amount de- 
termined as follows: 

(i) an amount not in excess of five 
per ccntum of the compensation other- 
wise paid or accrued during the taxable 
year to all the employes under the 
trust, but such amount may be reduced 
for future years if found by the Com- 
missioner upon periodical examinations 
at not less than five-year intervals to be 
more than the amount reasonably neces- 
sary to provide the remaining unfunded 
cost of past and current service credits 
to all employes under the plan, plus 

(ii) any excess over the amount al- 
lowable under clause (i) necessary to 
provide with respect to all of the em- 
ployes under the trust the remaining cost 
of their past and current service credits 
distributed as a level amount, or a level 
percentage of compensation, over the 
remaining future service of each such 
employe, or determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner 
with the approval of the Secretary, but 
if such remaining unfunded cost with re- 
spect to any three individuals is more 
than fifty per centum of such remaining 
unfunded cost the amount of such un- 
funded cost attributable to such indi- 
viduals shall be distributed over a period 
of at least five taxable years, or 

(iii) in lieu of the amounts allowable 
under (i) and (ii) above, an amount 
equal to the normal cost of the plan, as 
determined under regulations prescrihed 
by the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary, plus, if past service or 
other supplementary pension or annuity 
credits are provided by the plan, an 
amount not in excess of ten per centum 
of the cost which would be required to 
completely fund or purchase such pen- 
sion or annuity credits as of the date 
when they are included in the plan, as 
determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner with the approval 


of the Secretary except that in no case 
shall a deduction be allowed for any 
amount (other than the normal c..\) 

paid in after such pension or annuity 
poor hy are completely funded or pur 
chased. ’ 

(iv) any amount paid in a taxable 
year in excess of the amount deducti!!e 
in such year under the foregoing limita- 
tions shall be deductible in the succeed- 
ing taxable years in order of time to t!\ 
extent of the difference between {ic 
amount paid and deductible in each suc} 
succeeding year and the maximum 
amount deductible for such year in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing limitatiois 

(B) In the taxable year when paid, in 
an amount determined in accordance 
with subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, 
if the contributions are paid toward the 
purchase of retirement annuities and 
such purchase is a part of a plan which 
meets the requirements of section 165 
(a), (3), (4, (5), and (6), and if re- 
funds of premiums, if any, are applied 
within the current taxable year or next 
succeeding taxable year towards tlic 
purchase of such retirement annuities. 


(C) In the taxable year when paid, i 
the contributions are paid into a stock 
bonus or profit-sharing trust, and if such 
taxable year ends wthin or with a tax- 
able year of the trust with respect to 
which the trust is exempt under section 
165 (a), in an amount not in excess of 
fifteen per centum of the compensation 
otherwise paid or accrued during thie 
taxable year to all employes under thie 
stock bonus or profit-sharing plan. Ii 
in any taxable year beginning after Ie- 
cember 31, 1941, there is paid into the 
trust, or a similar trust then in effect, 
amounts less than the amounts deducti- 
ble under the preceding sentence, the 
excess, or if no amount is paid, the 
amounts deductible, shall be carried for- 
ward and be deductible when paid in the 
succeeding taxable years in order of time, 
but the amount so deductible under this 
sentence in any such succeeding taxable 
year shall not exceed fifteen per centum 
of the compensation otherwise paid or 
accrued during such succeeding taxable 
year to the beneficiaries under the plan. 
In addition, any amount paid into - the 
trust in a taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1941, in excess of the 
amount allowable with respect to such 
year under the preceding provisions of 
this subparagraph shall be deductible in 
the succeeding taxable years in order of 
time, but the amount so deductible under 
this sentence in any one such succeed- 
ing taxable year together with the 
amount allowable under the first sentence 
of this subparagraph shall not exceed 
fifteen per centum of the compensation 
otherwise paid or accrued during such 
taxable year to the beneficiaries under 
the plan. The term “stock bonus or 
profit-sharing trust”, as used in this sub 
paragraph, shall not include any trust 
designated to provide benefits upon re- 
tirement and covering a period of years, 
if under the plan the amounts to | 
contributed by the employer can be «i 
termined actuarily as provided in su! 
paragraph (A). If the contributions are 
made to two or more stock bonus or 
profit - sharing trusts, such trusts shall 
be considered a single trust for the pu: 
poses of applying the limitations in tls 
subparagraph. 

(D) In the taxable year when paid, | 
the plan is not one included in para- 
graphs (A) (B), or (C), if the em 
ploye’s rights to or derived from such 
employer’s contributions or such cot- 
pensation are nonforfeitable at the time 
the contribution or compensation is pa‘. 

(E) For the purposes of subparagray)! 
(A), (B), and (C), a taxpayer on the ac- 
crual basis shall be deemed to have mac 
a payment on the last day of the year 0! 
accrual if the payment is on account °! 
such taxable year and is made with"! 
sixty days after the close of the taxable 
year of accrual. 

(F) If amounts are deductible und: : 
subparagraphs (A) and (C), or (B) am 
(C), or (A) (B), and (C), in connection 
with two or-more trusts, or one or more 
trusts and an annuity plan, the total 
amount deductible in a taxable year 
under such trusts and plans shall not 
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exceed twenty-five yer centum of the 
compensation otherwise paid or accrued 
during the taxable year to the persons 
who are the beneficiaries of the trusts 
or plans. In addition, any amount paid 
into such trust or under such annuity 
plans in a taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1941, in excess of the 
amount allowable with respect to such 
year under the preceding provisions of 
this subparagraph shall be deductible in 
the succeeding taxable years in order of 
time, but the amount so deductible under 
this sentence in any one such succeeding 
taxable year together with the amount 
allowable under the first sentence of 
this subparagraph shall not exceed thirty 
per centum of the compensation other- 
wise paid or accrued during such taxable 
years to the beneficiaries under the 
trusts or plans. This subparagraph shall 
not have the effect of reducing the 
amount otherwise deductible under sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), or (C), if no em- 
plove is a beneficiary under more than 
one trust, or a trust and an annuity plan. 
If there is no plan but a method of 
employer contributions or compensation 
has the effect of a stock bonus, pension, 
profit-sharing, or annuity plan, or similar 
plan deferring the receipt of compensa- 
tion, this paragraph shall apply as if 
there were such a plan. 

Sec. 162— 

Contributions of an Employer to an 

Employe’s Pension Trust 

Sec. 19.23. A contribution of an em- 
plover to a pension trust to be debuctible 
under section 23 (p) (1) (A) must be 
paid within the taxable year of the em- 
ployer which ends within or with a tax- 
able year of the trust for which the trust 
is exempt under section 165 (a). The 
term “pension trust” as used in seetion 
23 (p) (1) (A) means a trust created or 
availed of by an employer to provide 
definite actuarially determinable benefits 
for his employes, which may include 
former employes, or their beneficiaries, 
to be paid over a period of years, gener- 
ally for life, after the retirement of em- 
ployes, based on service prior to retire- 
ment. The retirement benefits may be 
forfeitable or nonforfeitable. Retirement 
benefits are basically only life annuities 
pavable after retirement. However, for 
purposes of this section a_ retirement 
benefit may include the following addi- 
tional benefits: (a) a death benefit, as 
provided in the plan but not to exceed 
the excess of the reserve at retirement 
over the annuity payments received prior 
to the death of the retired employe 
(payable either in cash or over a period 
of years), (b), a benefit upon death of 
separation from service or upon termina- 
tion of participation in the plan of an 
amount as provided in the plan but not 
to exceed the reserve accumulated for 
the retirement annuity at the time. Any 
additional benefits, such as life insurance 
payments exempt under section 22 (b) 
(1), will not be considered as part of the 
retirement annuity for purposes of this 
section. The cost of such life insurance 
henefits as distinguished from the cost 
of an annuity is deductible under section 
23 (a) to the extent it is an ordinary and 
necessary expense, and is includable in 
the income of the employe as additional 
compensation in the year or years pay- 
inents for such life insurance are made. 
See section 19.165 (b)-1. An amount to 
he deductible under section 23 (p) (1) 
(A) must also meet the requirements of 
section 23 (a). It must be an ordinary 
nd necessary expense. (See section 
19.23 (p) (1)-1.) In addition to the re- 
quirement that a contribution to be de- 
duetible must be an ordinary and neces- 
ary expense, the amount of contribu- 
ions to a pension trust deductible for 
ny taxable year is subject to the further 
imitations set out in section 23 (p) (1) 
( \) 

In determining allowable deductions all 
alculations must consider discount for 
xpected mortality and anticipated in- 
erest and may consider expected turn- 
ver, anticipated salary increases, varia- 
ble retirement ages, variations in mor- 
ality for different classes of risks, other 
pertinent factors of an actuarial nature, 
and expenses of operation. In any case, 


the amount of deduction otherwise allow- posed method to the Commissioner and 


able for the taxable year shall be reduced 
by any decrease in liability which may 
arise from an experience during the next 
preceding taxable year more favorable 
than the assumed experience on which 
the cost calculations were based for each 
year. In no event shall an interest rate 
be less than, nor shall any mortality table 
require premiums greater than, reason- 
able amounts warranted under the cir- 
cumstances. In the case of contributions 
made to a trust where the employer in- 
curs expenses, not payable out of such 
contributions, such as trustee’s fees, 
actuary’s fees, and other expenses, the 
employer shall be allowed deductions for 
such expenses under section 23 (a) to the 
extent they are ordinary and necessary. 
A properly weighted retirement age de- 
termined from reasonable analyses of 
the experience of the employes included 
in the plan may be used as the normal 
retirement age. Different basic assump- 
tions or premium rates mav be used for 
different classes of risks or different 
groups where such differences are justi- 
fied by conditions or required by con- 
tract, so long as the results of the ap- 
plication thereof are reasonable and do 
not cause any discrimination. 

Sec. 19.23 (p) (1) (A)-2. Amounts 
deductible under clause (1). If the amount 
of contributions for the first taxable year 
that section 23 (p) (1) (A) is applicable 
does not exceed five percent of the com- 
pensation otherwise paid or accrued dur- 
ing the taxable year to all the employes 
covered by the trust, it will not be neces- 
sary for the taxpayer for such taxable 
year to submit actuarial data to show 
that such amount is reasonably necessary 
to provide the remaining unfunded cost 
of past and current service credits to all 
employes under the plan. The term 
“compensation otherwise paid or accrued” 
means all of the compensation paid or 
accrued except that for which a deduc- 
tion is allowable under a plan that quali- 
fies under section 165 (a), including a 
plan that qualifies under section 23 (p) 
(1) (B). However, the Commissioner 
will make periodical examinations from 
time to time, at not less than five-year 
intervals, and will reduce the amount 
allowable as a deduction below the five 
percent figure for the years following 
the taxable year with respect to which 
the examination is made, if he finds that 
such percentage is producing contribu- 
tions in excess of the amount reasonably 
necessary to provide the remaining un- 
funded cost of past and current service 
credits of all employes under the plan. 

For the second year and each fifth 
year thereafter the taxpayer shall submit 
with his return a certification by a quali- 
fied actuary or the company underwriting 
the pension of the amount determined to 
be necessary to provide the remaining 
unfunded cost of past and current service 
credits. Such certificate shall be accom- 
panied by appropriate supporting data. 
If the Commissioner determines that the 
deduction claimed for the taxable year is 
excessive, the percentage limitation for 
future years shall be reduced to such 
amount as may be determined by the 
Commissioner. During each future year 
the amount deductible shall be limited 
to such lower percentage as has been 
approved by the Commiss‘oner, and no 
change will be permitted in such percent- 
age until a subsequent actuarial valua- 
tion shows such change to be necessary. 
Such subsequent valuation may be made 
at any time by the taxpayer and sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner. 

Sec. 19.23. Amounts deductible under 
clause (ii). The level amount or level 
percentage of compensation under clause 
(ii) of section 23 (p) (1) (A) may be 
determined by any reasonable and gen- 
erally accepted actuarial method selected 
by the employer. While the need for 
actuarial calculations is implicit in clause 
(aa), the statute leaves the determina- 
tion of specific methods to regulations to 
be prescribed by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary. Clause 
(ii) must be construed in the light of its 
obvious relationship to clauses (i) and 
(iii) and the interplay of clauses (i) (ii) 
and (iii). Each employer desiring a fund 
under clause (ii) shall submit the pro- 


receive approval of such method before 
the results will be acceptable. Any 
method which does not fund cost of past 
service credits more rapidly than that 
permitted under clause (iii) will be ac- 
ceptable, and the approval of the Com- 
missioner will not be necessary in such 
a case. 

If the total costs computed under 
clause (ii) exceed the amount allowable 
under clause (i), the amount allowable 
under clause (ii) will be the excess of 
such total cost over the amount allow- 
able in clause (i). In other words, if a 
deduction is claimed under clause (ii), 
the total amount allowable under both 
clause (i) and (ii) will be the total cost 
for the year with respect to either the 
“level amount” basis or the “level per- 
centage” of payroll basis. 

Sec. 19.23. Amounts deductible under 
clause (iii). The basic limitation on de- 
ductions for any year under clause (iii) 
is the sum of the “normal” cost, plus an 
amount equal to one-tenth of the cost of 
“past service or other supplementary 
pension or annuity credits” not provided 
by such “normal” cost. 

“Normal cost” for any taxable year is 
the cost actuarially determined which 
would be required during such year to 
maintain the plan assuming that the 
plan had been in effect from the begin- 
ning of the service of each then included 
employe and that such costs for prior 
years had been paid and all assumptions 
as to interest, mortality, time of pay- 
ment, etc., had been fulfilled. Such nor- 
mal cost may be determined under any 
reasonable and generally accepted actu- 
arial method and may be expressed either 
as (a) a level amount or a level per- 
centage of payroll or (b) the total for 
all of the employes of the single pre- 
miums for the unit benefits of each 
accruing during the year. The method 
of funding used for determining normal 
costs must be reasonable and consistent 
with the provisions of the plan. No 
method of determining normal cost will 
be permitted which results in discrimina- 
tion or manipulation. 

Past service or supplementary cost at 
any time is the amount which would be 
required at such time to meet all the 
future retirement annuity benefits pro- 
vided by the plan which will not be met 
by the expected payments of normal 
costs and expected future contributions 
of employes. 

Sec. 19.23. Deductions of excessive 
amounts paid in a taxable year. Any 
amount paid in a taxable year in excess 
of the amount deductible in such year 
under clause (ii) or (iii) shall be de- 
ductible under the provisions of clause 
(iv) in the succeeding taxable years in 
order of time to the extent of the dif- 
ference between the amounts paid and 
deductible in each such succeeding tax- 
able year and the maximum amounts de- 
ductible for such year in accordance with 
the limitations under clause (ii) or (iii), 
whichever is applicable. Thus, if the 
normal cost of the plan required the 
taxpayer to pay under the plan $100,000 
for the taxable year 1942, and he paid 
$150,000, he would be allowed a deduc- 
tion of $100,000 for 1942, but if the nor- 
mal cost continued to be $100,000 for 
1943, and he paid in $75,000 that year, 
he would be allowed a deduction of 
$100,000 for 1943, and he would be al- 
lowed to take the remaining $25,000 in 
1944, or for the first succeeding year or 
years, in which he pays in less than the 
normal cost for that year. 

Sec. 19.23. Retirement annuities. Sec- 
tion 23 (p) (1) (B) relates to the deduc- 
tion of amounts paid by an employer for 
retirement annuities for his employes. 
If amounts are contributed by an em- 
ployer to a pension trust and the trust 
purchases such annuities, the amounts so 
contributed are deductible under section 
23 (p) (1) (A). In order that an em- 
ployer’s payments for retirement annui- 
ties may be deductible under section 23 
(p) (1) (B), the annuity contracts must 
be purchased under a plan that meets 
the requirements with respect to cover- 
age and discrimination in contributions 
and benefits set out in section 165 (a) 
(3), (4), (5), and (6). See sections 19.165 


ACTUARIES CHANGE DATE 


Will Meet at Waldorf-Astoria October 
13-14 So as Not to Conflict 
With ALC 


The date for the annual meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of America has 
been changed to October 13 and 14, when 
the sessions will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. The 
meeting was originally scheduled for a 
week earlier, but this was found to con- 
flict with the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention. 

Members of the American Institute of 
Actuaries have been invited to attend 
the Actuarial Society’s meeting. 





WOLFSON BERKSHIRE LEADER 


Reports 7% Gain in Paid-for Through 
June; Substantially Ahead in First Year 
and Renewal Premium Collections 
The S. S. Wolfson agency, Berkshire 
Life in New York, is the top ranking 
agency of the company countrywide this 
year to date and for the first six months 
its production shows a gain of 7% over 
the same period of 1942 despite the fact 
that its January, 1942, volume of more 

than $1,000,000 had to be made up. 

General Agent Wolfson reports that 
the gain is substantial for the first six 
months in first year and renewal pre- 
mium collections. 


HEADS CHICAGO CASHIERS 


Anne €. Donahue, Stumes & Loeb 
agency, Penn Mutual, Chicago, is new 
president of Life Agency Cashiers divi- 
sion of Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. James A. Shevlin, Prudential, 
is vice-president; Miss E. D. Jones, 
Manhattan Life, secretary-treasurer. 


BLOCKED LIFE POLICIES 

The Treasury Department has issued a 
new order, general license No. 86, which 
loosens restrictions on blocked life in- 
surance policies. Previous to this order, 
a special license was necessary for any 
transaction involving a blocked insurance 
policy. Now, within the limits described 
in the new ruling, a general license for 
such transactions is provided. 


(a) (3)-1 to 19.165 (a) (4)-2. In the case 
of an annuity plan in effect on or be- 
fore September 1, 1942, the annuity plan 
need not meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 165 (a) (3), (4), (5), and (6) except 
for taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1942. (See section 162 (d) of 
the Revenue Act of 1942.) In addition, 
no*deduction will be allowable for any 
taxable years under section 23 (p) (1) 
(B) if any refund of premiums which 
may be made under the annuity contracts 
is not applied within the taxable year in 
which received, or within the next suc- 
ceeding taxable year, toward the pur- 
chase of such retirement annuities for 
the employes covered under the annuity 
plan. This provision applies whether the 
refund is made upon the termination of 
any annuity contract or prior thereto. 
If the annuity plan is discontinued, any 
amount refunded shall be applied during 
the taxable year of the employer in which 
the refund is made or during his next 
succeeding taxable year toward the pur- 
chase of annuity contracts for all em- 
ployes covered by the plan, whether or 
not the rights of such employes are non- 
forfeitable. Such refund shall be applied 
equitably, and so far as the amount of 
refund will permit, to the liability under 
the plan, including contingent liability, 
with respect to each included employe. 
See section 19.165 (a) (2)-1 for similar 
requirements upon termination of a pen- 
sion trust. All amounts refunded under 
an annuity contract shall be considered 
a return of premiums to the extent that 
the amounts recovered do not exceed the 
total premiums paid. Any amounts cred- 
ited to an employer under an annuity 
contract toward the payment of pre- 
miums then or thereafter due and which 
are not refunded, are not required to be 
credited against the premiums due for 
the current taxable year or the next 
succeeding taxable year. 
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NEW TREASURY REGULATIONS 
ABOUT RETIREMENT PLANS 
office 
companies, agents who sell retirement 
plan contracts to business, industrial and 


Home executives of insurance 


financial concerns, insurance lawyers and 
bank executives were busy this week 
studying and interpreting the new regu- 
lations covering employes’ trusts and de- 
duction of employers’ contributions which 
were issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue a few days ago. The regula- 
tions have been eagerly awaited for a 
period of about nine months. 

The mere reading of the regulations is 
a tasix in itself as they cover about forty 
pages. And it is not easy to interpret 
what is read. In fact, 
tremely difficult for the lawyers in the 
business to understand the new regula- 
tions. The average agent had better get 
the best advice he can before he tries 
to interpret the regulations to his pros- 
pects. 

It is general opinion that the regula- 
tions are for the most part favorable 
from an insurance standpoint. If a cor- 
poration adopts a bona-fide pension plan 
for a representative group of employes, 
such as 70%; and is reasonable in its 
treatment of employes by treating, all 
the same; and is not buying the contract 
as a method whereby it can avoid taxes; 
and has not made the purchase as a 
method whereby stockholders can have 
accumulated income tax-free for them- 
selves, then the regulations will be found 
reasonably satisfactory. 

At first sight and study there is a 
among lawyers and insurance 
pension experts that the section, or the 


it has been ex- 


feeling 
clauses, of the regulations which per- 
tain to the retirement income contract, 
which may be used, and which has to 
do with the taxing of the employe for 
the insurance feature of the contract, 
should be changed. 

It is rumored that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue may issue some kind of 
a booklet explaining the regulations. 
Whether this will be for the general 
public or for the field offices of the 
3ureau is not known at this time. 





SPECIAL ISSUES OF NEWS- 
PAPER PERIODICALS 
Special issues of insurance papers based 
on a worthwhile theme have much to 
commend them. They furnish the oppor- 


tunity to expand on the theme by treat- 
ing it more comprehensively than is pos- 





sible in a regular edition. 
roam 


Wtih space to 
columns the staff 
can do research, invite contributions from 


around in the 


experts in the business, turn out an author- 
itative product which is valuable to the 
industry. 

Just what can be done by a newspaper 
in a special supplement is illustrated this 
week by the Journal of Commerce of 
New York City in treating the subject of 
retirement plans, an exposition of social 
security in private enterprise. Pension 
plans, Group Life Annuities and other 
contracts are explained and interpreted 
over many pages and the authors include 
bankers and industrialists as well as in- 
surance men. It brings to the attention 
of business people one of the most im- 
portant topics which is having the at- 
tention of the business world at the 
present time. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
finally regulations governing 
pension trusts after a delay of months, 
and as a result life insurance men, as 


issued its 


well as those who want to buy some sort 
of retirement plan are now in a position 
where they know more about where they 
are at. 





James G. Ranni, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life in New York City, is leader 
of the company so far this year in 
paid-for production and is well in the 
lead in the annual competition for the 
Halsey Cup and trophies which his 
agency has won for several years past. 
In the month of June paid-for volume of 
the Ranni agency = $400,000—the best 
this year to date. If Mr. Ranni’s own 
personal production on up to the fast 
pace he has set for himself he will 
qualify for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. That is the goal he is shooting 
for. He has been associated with Man- 
hattan Life for the past seventeen years. 

* * * 


Chester O. Fischer, vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been 
appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
as chairman of its Civic and Chamber of 
Commerce Affairs Committee. This 
group serves as a clearing house of 
ideas, keeping local chambers, of which 
there are 1,400 comprising the basic 
membership of the national organiza- 
tion, informed regarding the resources 
and services of the national chamber. 
Mr. Fischer is also a director of the 
national organization, serving his second 
term as such, and a member of the in- 
surance committee. 

* * * 


D. N. Waters, vice president and actu- 
ary of the Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines, has been elected a member of 
the advisory committee of the pension 
and annuity retirement system for the 
teachers of the Des Moines public schools. 








Miles & Kaye, Ltd. 


LEACH 


CYRIL HENRY 


Cyril Henry Leach, who on January 1, 
1943, became general manager of the 
Northern 
Peters who has since died, has for years 
been one of the leading insurance execu- 
tives of London. He was born in Hamp- 


Assurance, succeeding K. K. 


stead in 1891 and educated in Oswestry 
and William Ellis School of which he 
later became governor. He started with 
the Northern Assurance in the secre- 
tary’s department in 1907, becoming chief 
clerk in January, 1917. In 1920 he was 
made assistant secretary to the London 
board. He became secretary of the com- 
pany in 1929, assistant general manager 
in 1932, and general manager at the first 
of this year. He was one of the found- 
ers of the company’s staff magazine. Mr, 
Leach is one of the widest traveled of 
the general managers in insurance and 
while in this country saw much of it. 
He is a collector of historical curios and 
of postage stamps; takes a great inter- 
est in historical research; and is a good 
golfer. 
* ok xk 

Henry A. Bodendieck, associate pub- 
lisher of The Insurance Magazine of 
Kansas City, has been promoted to cap- 
tain in the Army Air Corps. He is 
serving in North Africa with the Photo- 
graphic Reconnaissance Wing under 
command of Colonel Elliott Roosevelt. 
He was commissioned a lieutenant last 
August and went overseas in January. 
He saw active duty in the Tunisian 
campaign. 

* * * 

Ernest J. Kronimus, fire survey engi- 
neer of the Travelers Fire, is being 
transferred from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Charlotte, N. With headquarters in 
the Charlotte office he will serve Trav- 
elers agents and policyholders in North 
and South Carolina. He succeeds Henry 
Seawell, who was inducted into military 
service in April. Immediately following 
his graduation in 1935 from Mississippi 
State College engineering department, 
Mr. Kronimus was employed by the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association. 
He went to the Travelers from that or- 
ganization in 1940. Mr. Kronimus is 
well known in the Carolinas. 

x ok x 

John D. Pearson, Indiana agent, Glens 
Falls, has been elected president of the 
Indiana Fire Underwriters Association. 
Gus J. Daseke, who was elected vice 
president, is state agent of the Connecti- 
cut Fire and also of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, Conn. 








H. V. Godbold, president of the H. 
Godbold Co, agency in Richmond, \ 
will observe the forty-ninth anniversa:\ 
ot his affiliation with the insurance bu-i- 
ness July 20. At the same time he will 
celebrate his thirty-sixth wedding anii- 
versary. It so happens that he was born 
July 20, and so he will also observe jis 
birthday 
day he received a cablegram from H. 
Jr., his son overseas, wishing him many 
happy returns. The son is staff sergeait 
with an engineering outfit. He was fo: 
merly with the Chicago office of the 
Zurich and later with his father’s agen 
cy in Richmond. 

Mr. Godbold started in insurance in 
1894 with Haas and Watson, general 
agents for the old Guarantor at Atlanta 
He was later general agent himself for 
the Ocean for Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina and subsequently general 
agent at Charlotte, N. C. 

* * *x 


Thomas W. Huston, formerly in the 
purchasing department of the State Life 
of Indianapolis, has been promoted to 
major in the Marine Corps. He was one 
of the organizers of the Indianapolis 
Marine Corps Reserve. He and his wife 
have been living at San Diego for the 
last eighteen months. He is on the stalf 
of Col. LeRoy Hunt and has been on 
overseas duty more than a year, spending 
considerable time on Guadalcanal. Re- 
cently he has been in a New Zealand 
hospital recovering from an attack of 
malaria. 

ea ee 

Charles H. Neus of the Marine Office 
of America, New York City, has been 
awarded a prize by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York as the “most prom- 
ising” student in the inland marine 
course held last fall. The donor of the 
prize wishes to remain anonymous. 
Iranklin B. Tuttle, vice president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, conducted the course. 

x Jae oe 


Robert F. Soyars, Jr., of the actuarial 
department of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia, has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (jg) in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
He is now undergoing training at the 
Naval Training Station at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

* * x 

A. Neil McLean, president of Connors 
Brothers, and assistant administrator of 
fish and fish products for Canada’s 
WPTB has been elected a director of the 
Crown Life of Canada, He lives in 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 

* x 


James Z. Surette, National Life of 
Canada, has been appointed agency 
manager of the company for Alberta, 
with headquarters in Edmonton. 

x ££ & 


Hjalmer H. Skog, tax analyst in home 
office legal department, State Mutual, 
has been inducted in to the Arm 
and reported to Fort Devens on Jun 
21. He began with the State Mutual 
in its claim and title departments in 
1930, transferring to the legal depart 
ment in 1936 where he specialized in ta 
work. 

* * x 

Robert E. Henley, general counsel fi 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has bee: 
elected to the board of visitors of th 
Society of Alumni of College of Willian 
and Mary. 

x * 

Karl V. Klein, president of the Insur 
ance Exchange of St. Paul and vic 
president of the W. A. Lang agence) 
has been elected commander of the Bus 
ness & Professional Men’s Post, Ameri 
can Legion. 

* * 

E. Rowland Evans, field assistant, lif« 
accident and Group departments of tlic 
Des Moines branch of the Travelers, ha 
been promoted to assistant manager o 
the same branch. 


anniversary then. The other 
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On Sixtieth Birthday “Bill” Hadley 
Reminisces 

“Old Bill” Hadley, having reached the 
ave of three score (1883-1943), the writer 
walked into his office last week to observe 
what the weight of the last mile of his 
sixty milestones had done to the veteran 

The Eastern Underwriter staff. 
“Bill” is the veteran of the force. He 
been about the innermost recesses of 
this temple of information for and about 
the institution of insurance and its person- 
alities longer than anyone else around the 
shop. 

“The old boy” was just a bit grumpy, 
a condition probably brought about by 
some difficulty in his left elbow. He al- 
lowed me to guess it was due to lack of 
exercise. 'He hasn’t been playing any golf 
lately because of the gasoline rationing 
making the golf club difficult to reach, and 
he misses that on week-ends. He has the 
record of playing most holes in a day. 
\nyway, he began to blast with some heavy 
barrages some of the several thousand pol- 
iticians of varied persuasions who he 
thinks are bartering the souls of a great 
people in the market place of political 
expedience and selling their inalienable 
rights and liberties short. The writer gath- 
ered from “Bill’s” warmly delivered ora- 
tory that in his opinion a considerable per- 
centage of members of both houses of 
Congress are indulging in sabotage against 
the accepted principles of the American 
way of life, and he thinks that as saboteurs 
of the system some of them pale into in- 
significance any of the foreign species of 
saboteuring varmints. 

As the thermometer was 
hanged the subject and asked him if he 
wouldn’t discuss some of the early chap- 
ters in his life. I asked him how long he 
had been working, how he started. He 
said he had been working practically all 


is life, starting when he was a small lad. 
“Benjamin, my father, and Matilda, my 


rising I 


nother, both from the old country (Eng- 
aud), were offsprings of working stock,” 
ie said. “I was the seventh child to come 


ilong as a result of their union. They 
iad plenty of practice and experience 
which would enable them to eliminate any 
ist motion in the work habits of their 
‘hildren. They certainly left no room for 
lay dreaming in my curriculum. 
“Getting back to the beginning, my first 
husiness venture—I was 7% at the time 
was selling weekly newspapers (The Sat- 
urday Blade and the Chicago Ledger). 
Later on there was added to the list The 
Pittsburgh Post, a daily. I always liked 
that paper. Its management had a way 
of making their young and older salesmen 
feel big in their job. Years later I found 
myself, a generally accepted rock-ribbed 
young Republican, a member of The Pitts- 























burgh Post (double rock-ribbed Democrat- 


ic morning paper) business staff. That 
was just prior to and during the time 
they launched The Pittsburgh Sun, an 
afternoon running-mate. 

“Between my early business venture 
selling papers, and my association with 
The Pittsburgh Post, not having any par 
ticular flare for school education, and Ben- 
jamin, the male head of the house of 
Hadley, possessing notions of his own as 
to what should be done with a recalcitrant 
boy of nine and one-half years, took me 
to work with himself and some of my 
brothers in the bituminous coal mines of 
western Pennsylvania. 

“That was the beginning of my regular 
working habits. Making use of your arith- 
metic you will deduce that I have been 
at it for fifty and a half years of the 
sixty years I have been around. 

“That was good experience. Coal min- 
ing was a fine job. Sure, it was hard 
work. But we enjoyed it. That is, we 
enjoyed it prior to the political unionists 
getting their clutches about its neck. My 
father worked more than fifty years in 
the coal mines in England and America. 
Six years brought to an end my coal min- 
ing tenure, 

“It was in the late fall of 1898 (the 
Spanish-American War was being waged) 
that I was directed from the mining re- 
gion of western Pennsylvania to Pitts- 
burgh. My first job in the city was that 
of an office boy in the one-room estab- 
lishment of a man (Col. Tebbetts) prom- 
inently connected with Pittsburgh’s edu- 
cational department. Pay, $2.50 a week. 
Was not there long. 

“Changed over to an office boy job with 
a real estate concern where I was a com- 
bination messenger and janitor. Pay $4 
a week. There were two men in this 
concern. I liked one of them very much. 
Cordially disliked the other. He was much 
too fussy. Meticulously inhuman. 

“Then came a break in the direction 
‘Old Bill’ Hadley decided he wanted to 
travel. An advertisement in the male help 
wanted columns of the then Pittsburgh 
Commercial Gazette let it be known that 
that newspaper wanted a general all around 
office boy. They told the world that they 
wanted a high grade, two fisted boy who 
could go places and do things. Pay $4 
a week. There came to me a feeling as 
I read that advertisement that the Com- 
mercial Gazette, with its hundred years 
of background and prestige, was pointing 
right at me. 

“T confided my thoughts to the man in 
the real estate office whom I liked very 
much. He was for me, lock, stock and 
barrel; gave me permission to leave the 
office long enough to answer the adver 
tisement, and he hoped I would get the 
job. 

“There were more tharf one hundred 
boys in the line wanting that position. | 
was twenty-fifth in the line. We were 
there before the office opened up for the 
dav’s business. I was watching the folks 
come in to their respective jobs, and, spot- 
ting one who impressed me as being the 
boss, I accosted him with: 

“‘There are twenty-four boys ahead of 
me in the line for the job you advertise. 


Don’t hire a boy until you have talked to 
me.’ 

“He was the boss and he did not hire a 
boy until he had talked to me. After my 
sales talk in which I rehearsed my news 
boy experience I went back to the real 
estate office. References to my first em- 
ployer and the man I liked in the real 
estate office were given. 

“The boss at the Commercial Gazette 
called both of them on the ’phone. It was 
4 o’clock in the afternoon when he tele- 
phoned the real estate office. He requested 
Mr. Rankin to have me come in for fur- 
ther interview. When it was over the job 
was mine—and at $6 a week instead of $4. 

“Between working for Commercial Ga- 
zette and The Post Publishing Co. there 
was experience of two other varieties. 
First came an association with the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie Railroad Co, in 
Pittsburgh. The job I was doing under 
the law could not be held by anyone un- 
der 21. After a year or more of service 
it was discovered that I was under that 
age and they were about to fire me. To 
avoid that I resigned. Less than fifteen 
minutes later I had secured another job. 


“This time it was with the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in P ittsburgh. Leaving the gen- 
eral manager’s office of the Pittsburgh 


and Lake Erie R. R. at 12.45 o'clock, mid- 
day, and starting home, I met the comp- 
troller of the Bell Telephone Co. less than 
a half block from the railroad office | 
had just left and told him that I was 
hunting a job. He hired me. I reported 
the next morning and became a bookkeeper 
with the telephone organization. 

“Discovering that I had no yen for 
arithmetic, figures, bookkeeping and the 
like, and notwithstanding my work had 
been done to the entire satisfaction of my 
superiors at the Bell Telephone Co., I re- 
signed my connection. 

“For a time then I worked on a German 
language newspaper (Volksblatt) in_ its 
advertising department. It was from there 
that I went to The Pittsburgh Post and 
The Post Publishing Co. I was connected 
with the advertising and business depart 
ment. I liked my nevate in The Post 
Publishing Co. and, a general sense, | 
liked my job. 

“Tt was while associated with The Post 
Publishing Co. in 1906 I married Miss Amy 
Elizabeth Swinbank of Pittsburgh. 

“Up to this point in my life I had not 
been doing just what I wanted to do. I 
have never known just where it came 
from or why, but I had an interest in 
dramatics. Of course, the ultimate there 
is to be a successful actor. To fit myself 
‘for the drama I had, quite unknown to 
my family and many of my friends, at- 
tended the King Dramatic School at night. 
Under the tutelage of Professor Wismann 
over a period of several months some 
progress was made in setting up the back- 
ground for a dramatic career. 

“In due course in faliiesion my urge I 
left The Pittsburgh Post and set out on 
what turned out to be a short dramatic 

career. Things were not going too well 
with actors and actresses. Thus it was 

August, 1908, I returned to newspaper 
wt This time it was with The Eastern 
Underwriter. What has transpired since 
my association with The Eastern Under- 
writer is known to many thousands of folk 
connected with the insurance business in 
its several branches. 

“Over the 60 vears of my life—50% of 
which I have been working—it is a fact 
that during the entire period I was without 
a regular job not more than two months, 
but in that interim I was engaged with 
odd things to do. 

“What about the Hadley family? Well, 
there is a lot to that and it centers chiefly 
in and about the person of Amy Elizabeth 
Swinbank Hadley, the mother at the 1111 
Putnam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J., home 
of the Hadleys. It took more of the best 
courage we know about than almost any 
thing else extant to put her arms about 
five adopted children ranging in age from 
two days under five months to less than 
five years and resolve to do for them for 
better or for worse, but this Mrs. Hadley 
did and did it well. 

“With the years rolled back the five 
have grown to man and womanhood and 
they are now all married and running their 
own marital establishments. We are on 








WILLIAM L. 


HADLEY 


now, and in addition there are grandchil- 
dren. They are the regular run of troubles.” 

The figure 7 appears prominently in 
“Bill’s” birthday data. He was born at 
7 o'clock in the morning on a Saturday, 
seventh day of the week; in 1883, seven 
years from the end of that decade ; in 
July, seventh month, and on the 7th of 
the month. 

I asked him if he had any urge to re- 
turn to what was once his great ambition, 
the dramatic stage, and if he again would 
like to portray some roles in the dramas 
in which he formerly appeared. His an- 
swer was an emphatic “Yes.” Roles he 
would like to play, and some of which 
he did play in stock, were John Storm in 
“The Christian’; Joe Saunders in “My 
Partner”; Damon in “Damon and Pythi- 
as”; “Old Zip Coon” in “My Friend from 
Arkansas.” 

I asked him what was his favorite mu- 
sic. With no little emotion he answered: 
“Gospel hymns.” His favorites are “Jesus, 
Saviour, Pilot Me,” “Now the Day Is 
Over,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” “Will 
There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” “Abide 
With Me” and “The Old Rugged Cross.” 
And he sang without accompaniment a 
verse from each of the familiar and be- 
loved hymns to prove his statement. 

Of all things “Bill” is an individualist. 
At least, that is the writer’s judgment of 
him. Asked for some philosophy which 
has had a great appeal to him through 
the years he offered this: “When men 
smile and agree, progress weeps.” 

I asked who are or were some of the 
great men, apart from insurance, who had 
much impressed him during his life. He 
said that just to mention a few he would 
name the two John D. Rockefellers, Henry 
Ford, Rev. John Parks Cadman, Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Winston Church- 
ill, “Teddy” Roosevelt, William Jennings 
Bryan, Charles A. Lindbergh, Will Rogers 
and Colin P, Kelly. 

Next I asked him to name some of the 
great women of the past sixty years. His 
answer was, “My wife, my mother and 
Helen Keller.” 

Knowing his interest in baseball I want- 
ed to know whom he regarded as the 
greatest ball player of his time. Without 
any hesitation he nominated for that post 
John (Honus) Wagner, for years the bow- 
legged wonder of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
and now a coach on that team. 

As the interview reached its conclusion 
“Bill” had gotten into good humor again. 
Through his mind evidently were passing 
the great feats of se Wagner on the 
diamond and such memories chased away 
thoughts of the people in Washington he 
does not like and other irritating subjects. 

* . 


Fire Guards 
Office of Civilian Defense Director an- 
nounces the establishment of fire guards— 
a new protective force trained to man 
pump-tank extinguishers which have been 
distributed to target-area cities. Women 
will be recruited as fire guards to work on 


the receiving end of their troubles right exactly the same basis as men. 
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Bates Back From Trip 
To Southern Republics 


WITH STERLING OFFICES, LTD. 

Manager, Latin imneclonts Department, 

Says There Is Growing Demand for 
Reinsurance for Latin Risks 





A. E. Bates, manager of the Latin 
American department of Sterling Of- 
fices, Ltd., has returned from a four 
months’ trip visiting insurance men in 
Mexico, Central and South America. 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., has been operat- 
ing in Latin America since 1920. 

Mr. Bates was educated at St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Convent, N. J.; St. Jerome’s 
College, Canada, and University of Mex- 





BATES 


A. E. 


ico City, majoring in economics at the 
latter college. For five years he was 
auditor of the New York agency of the 
National Bank of Mexico, largest bank 
in that republic, and was then trans- 
ferred for two years to Mexico City 
where he was in charge of the bank’s 
new accounts departme nt. After some 
experience with a reinsurance broker’s 
office as accountant he became manager 
of the Sterling’s Latin American de- 
partment. He has a wide acquaintance 
with insurance company executives in 
those countries. 


Father Has Agency in Mexico 


In Yucatan, Mexico, where he was 
born, his father owns a hemp plantation 
and has many other interests, including 
insurance, where the agency of E. Esca- 
lante Bates & Co. represented in south- 
eastern Mexico the Royal, Royal Ex- 
change, Atlas and Union Assurance for 
more than forty years. Mr. Bates is a 
nephew of the late Captain W. H. Glead- 
ell, who was manager of the foreign 
department of the Royal, and has a 
brother, a bishop in Bolivia. 

When foreign companies retired from 
Mexico in 1936 the business of the 
British companies was continued in local 
firms which E. Escalante Bates & Co. 
now represent and which are La Pro- 
vincial, La Comercial, La Peninsular and 
the Anglo-Mexicana. 

There is a present growing demand 
for reinsurance of Latin American busi- 
ness by United States and English com- 
panies, and Mr. Bates told The Eastern 
Underwriter that the war has acceler- 
ated this trend. 


General Schuyler Merges 
With the Wm. Penn Fire 


Stockholders of the General Schuyler 
Fire of New York on July 12 approved 
a merger between that company and the 
Wm. Penn Fire of Philadelphia. The 
latter company had already endorsed the 
merger proposal. The new company will 
have the name of the Wm. Penn Fire 
and will have capital of $350,000 and sur- 
plus in excess of $1,000,000. The present 
General Schuyler agency plant will be 
transferred to the General Schuyler Un- 
derwriters of the Wm. Penn Fire. The 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. owns the 
Wm. Penn Fire. 





NEW YORK CITY AGENTS MEET 


The Association of Local Agents of 
the City of New York held its quarterly 
dinner meeting July 13 at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, with President Archibald 
J. Smith presiding. Branch offices were 
discussed but no action was taken, A 
memorial resolution on the death of 
Robert F. Wright of the Wright Agency, 
who plunged to his death from a window 
of the Downtown Athletic Club April 23, 
was adopted. 





LAZARD-BAIN ALLIANCE 


An alliance which caused interest in 
London was that of the large banking 


firm of Lazard Brothers with A. W. 
Bain, insurance outfit. The interest of 
Lazard Brothers in the Bain establish- 


ment is plainly from the point of view 
ot investment. 


Shaping Program for 
NAIA Annual Meeting 


AT PITTSBURGH ¢ OCT. 10 TO 14 





Public Relations Program and _ Local 
Agent in Wartime Major Themes; 
C. H. Alexander Chairman 





With objectives of the National As- 
sociation’s public relations program and 
the part being played by the local agent 
in wartime as the two major themes, 





CLARENCE H. ALEXANDER 

the National Association of Insurance 
Agents will open its forty-eighth annual 
meeting at the Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, October 10, continuing 
through October 13. The agenda now 
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PRODUCTION TIP 


Build income and good will by 


1. Reviewing all expirations 60 to 90 days in advance 


2. Checking them for 


A. uninsured items 


B. additional coverages needed 


C. co-insurance requirements 


D. improved forms 


EK. and against today’s values. 


No property owner should be allowed to experience either 


an uninsured or an underinsured loss. 


This is our con- 


stant obligation, the fulfilling of which builds both income 


and lasting good will. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD 








W. B, CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 


SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 











in process of preparation will be ¢ y- 
fined to a serious discussion of the ty 
indicated topics. 

The executive committee is schedti« 
to hold its first meeting Saturday, 
tober 9, but if its schedule of maticrs 
for consideration should be too heayy 
it proposes to meet earlier. The open- 
ing meeting of the national board of 
state directors will be an executive <.s- 
sion Sunday, October 10. Convent sn 
sessions will begin Monday, October 11, 
and continue through to a Proposed 
early adjournment Wednesday aficr- 
noon, October 13. 

Directors to Meet Frequently 
Frequent meetings of the nation 
board of state directors will be ee: 
throughout the entire three days of the 
meeting, with an executive session on 
Thursday, October 14. The executive 
committee of the National Association 
will hold its final conference after {hie 
state directors have concluded their ses- 

sions. 

This is the second time that Pitts- 
burgh has been chosen as a meeting 
place of the National Association, its 
previous convention having been held 
there in 1936, also at the Hotel William 
Penn. 

Clarence H. Alexander, vice president 
of the Pittsburgh Association, is general 
chairman for the meeting. Mr. Alexan- 
der is a member of the ninety-year-old 
agency, McCandless, Collingwood & A\l- 
exander in Pittsburgh. He and _ his 
brother, C. Menges Alexander, are third 
generation members of the family in the 
agency. C. Menges Alexander is also 
an active partner but is presentlv on 
leave as a transport pilot with the Penn- 
sylvania Central Airlines. 

J. S. Alexander a Founder 

Toseph S. Alexander, father of Clar- 
ence, was one of the founders of the 
Fire Insurance Agents Association of 
Pittsburgh in 1919. The organization 
in 1938 became the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. At the last 
convention of the National Association 
at Pittsburgh the senior Alexander was 
a member of the local reception com- 
mittee. 

The present general convention chair- 
man entered insurance with the fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau about 
twenty years ago and joined the firm of 
which he is now a partner in 1930. He 
has served the Pittsburgh Association 
as an officer or director for the past 
eight years and during that time has 
been active on many important commit- 
tees of that organization. He is also a 
director of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh. 

It is suggested that all those planning 
to attend the Pittsburgh meeting make 
early reservations with the management 


of the Hotel William Penn. 


T. R. SCHUELER WITH KEMPER 


Theodore R. Schueler has been made 
manager of the fire underwriting depart- 
ment of the Midwestern division of 
James S. Kemper & Co., Chicago. He 
will be in the uptown Chicago offices of 
the Affiliated Kemper Companies in tlic 
Mutual Insurance Building. Mr. Schue- 
ler was formerly manager of the West- 
ern division underwriting department of 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., of Chicago. 


OSTERLAND HEADS CLAIM DEP’T 
John W. Osterland has been placed 11 
charge of inland marine claims for tli: 
National Surety Marine at the 110 John 
Street, New York City, office. He was 
connected formerly with the Providenc’ 
Washington and Anchor insurance con 
panies; also with Jones & Whitlock. M 
Osterland has specialized in inland ma 
rine, fire and automobile fire and thei 


E. E. VOGT ANNIVERSARY 
Earle E. Vogt, production manag« 
has completed his twentieth year wi! 
Millers National of Chicago. He we: 
to the company June 28, 1923, upon cor- 
pletion of his education at Beloit C 
lege. Elmer C. Mulder, assistant lo 
superintendent, and Miss Vara Buesin:, 
assistant cashier, also completed twen! 
years of service with Millers Nationa! 
last week. 
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Canadian Underwriters Association 


Marks 60th Anniversary This Year 


President Alex Hurry Tells How Organization Was Founded 
in 1883 to Stabilize Rating; Many Public Services 
Now Rendered by Various Committees 


This ts the sixtieth anniversary year of 
the founding of the Canadian Under- 
writers Association. In honor of this 
casion im Canadian insurance, Alex 
liurry, president of the association, has 
prepared an historical review of those 
vxty years along the angle of “where do 
we stand and whither are we going.” Delv- 
ing into problems of the past, Mr. Hurry 
points out that “problems that vex us to- 
day are little different from those of the 
past.” He says wn part: 


Prior to 1875 there seems to have been 
a general agreement among companies 
operating as to the practice of insurance 
and the rates to be charged probably be- 
cause the instructions issued by the Brit- 
isl companies to their agents were much 
alike. They were simple, broad and 
explicit. The British companies were 
spreading their operations over the face 
of the globe and it has always been their 
practice to confer with each other and 
share their experience, and British com- 
panies predominated in this country. 
There grew up, however, a number of 
local companies which competed for the 
business both in price and in form of 
contract and something of a rate war 
developed involving the solvency of small 
companies. 

From the files of the Montreal Chron- 
icle of 1883 I read, “The insurance busi- 
ness is going to the dogs because of 
reckless underwriting, blanket policies, 
unusual privileges and low rates.” That 
was not quoted from this week’s issue 
but from the issue of August, 1883. 


Companies in 1883 

At that time thirty companies were 
registered with the Dominion Insurance 
Department to transact fire insurance in 
Canada, of which nineteen were British, 
seven Canadian and four from the United 
States, and one gathers that there was 
a number of local mutuals and other 
provisional companies. The standing to- 
day is interesting. There are seventy- 
two British, fifty-eight Canadian, and 
140 United States companies registered 
by the Dominion. 

In June, 1883, after some preliminary 
talks, a meeting was held in Toronto, 
attended by the majority of these thirty 
Dominion licensed companies. The chair- 
man was J. W. Taylor of the Northern 
\ssurance. In a few days others of the 
thirty companies came along and the 
CFUA was born. G. F. C. Smith was 
named first president. He was a colorful 
and virile character, manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 

They started off to establish rates for 
Ontario. Inspectors of the various com- 
panies, when visiting a town, reported 
to the central committee on the general 
conditions, the water supply, the fire 
ghting equipment, if any, and its con- 
dition, and the town was rated accord- 
ingly under such different classifications. 
\'ery soon a branch was opened in Mont- 
cal and the rating of the Province of 
uebec was proceeded with. 

Rating Methods 


Methods of rating were carefully 
studied and developed so as to avoid 
discrimination between risks of equal 
hazard and to favor the good risk against 
the one with obvious defects, but it took 
till 1901 before the modern system of 
chedule rating was developed and put 
nto use. Discussions were long and 
serious. 

In those early days all matters of de- 
‘ail were handled by committees of man- 
igers themselves and these devoted a 
reat deal of their time to the affairs of 
the association. The minutes show meet- 
ings almost weekly, handling a great 





variety of subjects and a great mass of 
details, even individual rates. 

The rating of mercantile risks by 
schedule of occupancies with charges for 
variation from standards of fire safety 
proceeded slowly and a start was made 
with manufacturing risks about five years 
later. This had a beneficial effect upon 
fire hazards from a community point of 
view because when a proprietor was 
shown a defect which was dangerous as 
regards fire and at the same time was 
shown how much he would get off his 
insurance premium if he rectified that 
defect he usually found it good business 
to rectify, and hazards were improved and 
premiums were reduced. The inspection 
and rating of mercantile and manufac- 
turing risks by a large and competent 
body of trained inspectors is one of the 
big undertakings of the association today. 

Inspections by company men of mu- 
nicipalities, carried on from the inception 
of the association, has now developed 
into a department handled by expert 
qualified engineers who make a complete 
survey of a town periodically, including 
the waterworks, the fire brigade, its 
equipment, and so on, together with the 
general layout and peculiar hazards of 
the town. Printed copies of these reports 
are forwarded to the municipalities with 
suggestions as to the remedy of defects, 
and cooperation between our engineers 
and the municipal authorities leads to 
improvement in fire protection and a 
lower insurance rate for the town. 


Sprinkler Inspections 


When this association was born auto- 
matic sprinkler Lie goers was practically 
unknown outside of the large cotton mills 
but soon the use of such equipment be- 
came more general and as the super- 
vision and inspection of installations was 
a matter more for a trained engineer 
than for the ordinary company surveyor, 
certain companies soon joined together 
to employ a man familiar with this type 
of equipment and he travelled from coast 
to coast supervising erection and mainte- 
nance, and testing several times a year. 
That work grew because the discounts 
given for automatic sprinkler protection 
were so great that the outlay for install- 
ing it could soon be paid out of the 
Saving in insurance premiums. Our en- 
gineer specialists in that line examine 
every installation three or four times a 
year and keep the assured advised of 
defects and ensure ‘that the system is 
properly maintained. As a result of their 
efficiency the rates at which we are able 
to write sprinklered risks nowadays are 
very low indeed. 

Our engineers devote a great deal of 
their time today to service which is glad- 
ly rendered by our association to the 
Government. They consult with archi- 
tects, engineers and army, navy and air 
force authorities on the construction of 
their establishments and stores. Inspec- 
tions of war industrial plants are made 
at all hours of the day and night so as 
to view them under the different working 
shifts. 

The introduction of electricity for light 
and power brought a new and marked 
fire hazard largely because installations 
were made by inexperienced men and 
inferior materials were used, The young 
association took this matter in hand and 
certain standards were drawn up. These 
were quite primitive as compared with 
our scientific standards of today. 

Arson Committee 

Another early activity of the CFUA 
was its arson committee whose duty was 
to follow up cases of deliberate fire rais- 
ing and who endeavored to bring to 





justice those people who endangered the 
life and property of the community by 
setting fires for the purpose of collect- 
ing insurance. It was said to be easier 
to obtain a conviction for murder than 
for arson, but the work has been per- 
severed with and has developed to the 
point where it was ultimately separated 
entirely from the control of the CFUA 
and formed into an independent body of 
which all companies, whether members 
of this association or not, are members 
and which has a staff of trained investi- 
gators throughout Canada working in 
close harmony and co-operation with the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Fire 
Marshals and the arson squads of the 
large towns. The number of convictions 
obtained and punishment meted out to 
offenders has had an undoubted effect 
towards stamping out this despicable 
form of crime and reducing the price of 
insurance. 

In order to identify the location, con- 
struction and exposure of various build- 
ings in congested areas, detailed plans 
of towns were necessary. These were 
formerly prepared by the firm of C. E 
Goad & Company from whom the insur- 
ance companies bought them, but nearly 
thirty years ago the CFUA commenced 
to make some plans of its own and ulti- 
mately about 1917 established a regular 
department of surveyors and draftsmen 
for that purpose and finally took over 
the whole equipment and goodwill of the 
Goad business in Canada. The work of 
plan making is a continuous process so 
that information may be kept up to date 
and the plans are the copyright property 
of the CUA. 

Now I have been speaking about the 
CFUA which is the senior parent body 
of the present organization, but as vari- 
ous other classes of business came into 
being, such as burglary, plate glass 
insurance, automobile insurance, work- 
men’s compensation insurance, insurance 
against liability to third parties arising 
out of negligence and all these other 
things, separate conferences were formed 
from time to time in Toronto, in Mont- 
real and in Winnipeg for each of these 
different kinds of business. 


Casualty and Auto Associations 


Some twenty years ago largely through 
the efforts of the late W. T. Perry of 
the Ocean, the whole of these miscella- 
neous casualty lines were brought to- 
gether into one body for the whole of 
Canada called the Canadian Casualty 
Underwriters’ Association, and a — 
rate body was formed called the Can- 
adian Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In their separate spheres these bodies 
carried on similar work to that carried 
on by the CFUA for the purpose of 
establishing rates and practices which 
were reasonable and at the same time 
adequate, because unless rates are ade- 
quate so that a company can make a 
margin of profit, bankruptcy must result 
and a policy in a bankrupt company 
might mean ruin to a member of the 
public. Eight years ago it was decided to 
bring the whole of the insurance inter- 
ests under one control and the present 
CUA was formed with departments for 
fire, casualty and automobile. 

When the CFUA was formed in 1883 
the average cost per $100 of fire insur- 
ance, as shown by the Dominion Super- 
intendent’s report, was $1.07%. In those 
days the practice of writing policies for 
three years was not so prevalent so that 
$1.0714 may have been a fair picture of 
the cost per $100 per annum of fire in- 
insurance. In 1913, the half way mark in 
our history, the average rate is shown 
as $1.21 and by that time insurance had 
spread more outside the cities and set- 
tled communities to follow industry into 
the development of new territories, and 
that figure of $1.21 must be modified by 
the greater volume of three year con- 
tracts contained in it because the prac- 
tice of insuring for three years was 
extending. 

For 1941 the average rate is shown as 
64c. In that year we threw open to the 
public the privilege of writing a great 
volume of business on a three-year basis 
which was previously denied to them, 








North America Makes 
Osgood Fire Secretary 


TWO OTHERS ALSO ADVANCED 


Montgomery Becomes Manager of Chi- 
cago Service Office, With Millar Man- 
ager of Cincinnati Office 

Three important changes among its 
service office personnel are announced by 
John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, following 
a meeting of North America directors. 
They are as follows: 

R. G. Osgood, manager of the North 
America’s Chicago service office, to be 
fire secretary at the head office in Phila- 
delphia, effective September 1. 

V. L. Montgomery, manager of the 
Cincinnati service office, to succeed Mr. 
Osgood as manager of the Chicago of- 
fice, effective August 2. 

Walter Millar, agency superintendent 
in the head office, to succeed Mr. Mont- 
gomery as manager of the Cincinnati 
service office, effective at once. 

Osgood Career 

Mr. Osgood succeeds Bradford Smith, 
Jr., who recently was made vice presi- 
dent of the North America. He is 39 
years old and has spent his entire busi- 
ness career with the North America. 
Mr. Osgood was graduated in fire pro- 
tection engineering from Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1927 and entered 
the service of the North America in its 
engineering department in Chicago. The 
following year he was sent to Ohio as 
a special agent. 

In 1930 he was transferred to Michi- 
gan as state agent with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids. Four years later he re- 
turned to Chicago as field superintend- 
ent in the Western department. Later 
he became agency superintendent and 
subsequently assistant manager under the 
late W. P. Robertson. With the estab- 
lishment of the North America’s service 
offices in 1940, Mr. Osgood became resi- 
dent manager at Chicago, where he has 
spent practically his entire lifetime. 

Montgomery and Millar 

Mr. Montgomery joined the North 
America in 1925 as a special agent in 
Ohio, attached to the company’s West- 
ern department. Later he became state 
agent for southeastern Ohio. In 1936 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the Chicago service office. Four years 
later he was named manager at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. Millar has been associated with 
the North America since 1930, serving 
its Western department as a fieldman, 
special agent and state agent. In 1936 
he became assistant manager of the 
Western department. Three years later 
he was made manager of the Cincinnati 
service office. In 1940 Mr. Millar was 
transferred to the fire underwriting de- 
partment in the head office in Phila- 
delphia. In 1942 he was transferred ,to 
the agency department, later becoming 
agency superintendent. 


Lloyd’s Fund in New York 


Now More Than $77,000,000 


The $40,000,000 fund which London 
Lloyd’s set up in New York in 1939 to 
protect American business in case trans- 
fer of funds between New York and 
London should be interrupted by the 
war now exceeds $77,000,000. In Octo- 
ber, 1941, the fund was increased to $60,- 


000,000 by additional deposits. Heavy 
withdrawals were made from time to 
time through losses sustained under 


ocean marine contracts and by the Fall 
River rubber fire. 


and more than half of our liability today 
is carried on a three-year basis. 

Analyzing my own figures by throwing 
out two-thirds of the three-year pre- 
miums and the whole of the short term 
business, I find that in 1941 the average 
cost to the public of $100 of fire insur- 
ance per annum was 39c and the full 
weight of our recent downward revisions 
of rate had not yet been felt. 
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McBean President of 
Quebec Brokers Ass’n 


SUCCEEDS CHAS. H. GEOFFRION 


Hope Expressed for Satisfactory Solu- 
tion of Agreement Difficulties 


With the CUA 


Arthur McBean of Montreal has been 
elected president of the Insurance Brok- 
Province of Que- 

Chairman of 
is Charles H. 
had 


presidents are T. 


ers Association of the 
1943-44 term. 
directors 

of Montreal, 
heen president. Vice 
\. Depatie and Stuart Rolland of Mont- 


bee for the 
the board of 
who 


(seoffrion, also 


real, H. R. Bouffard of Quebec and 
\ime Guertin of Hull. Honorary treas- 
urer is G. S. Parke of Montreal and 


secretary-treasurer is J. C. d’Auteuil of 
Montreal. 

Directors are Gerard Perizeau, Joseph 
Drapeau, P. E. Tremblay, W. R. Bul- 
loch, T. W. Lyman and William N. Clel- 
land, all of Montreal; P. A. Boutin of 
Quebec City, F. J. Conway of Sher- 
brooke, P. E. Neveu of Three Rivers, 
|. B. E. Durocher of St. Hyacinthe and 
P. H. Plourde of Victoriaville. 

Following are the elected chiefs of 
districts within the province: Jean Tel- 
lier for Joliette, A. Tremblay for Chi- 
coutimi, George Avery for Granby, W. 
|. Beaulac for Shawinigan Falls, Eman- 
uel d’Anjou for Rimouski, Joseph Hylas 
Gagon for Roberval, E. Larose for That- 
ford Mines and R. Lavoie for Riviere 
du Loup. 

Mr. Geoffrion, who 
president for five years, 
retire owing to ill health. 


Qualification of Agents 


served as 
forced to 


has 
was 


Dominion-wide qualification of agents 
which would debar incompetent men 
from the fire and casualty field in Can- 
ada is expected soon by Mr. Geoffrion 
of Montreal. In his retiring address he 
warned that health insurance 
schemes now on the Dominion horizon 
will provide a definite reaction on the 
insurance agents. 

“During the past year our qualifica- 
tion plan has been put into almost total 
effect,” he said. “Some still remain to 
be examined but more than half our 
members have submitted themselves for 
examination and have received their cer- 
tificates. The results of this examina- 
tion has been extremely gratifying. 

“IT would also like to emphasize that 
this voluntary effort on the part of our 
members has been the means of stirring 
up some emulation on the part of other 
associations within the Dominion and | 


also 


believe that the movement toward qual- 
ification will grow and expand in the 
near future to dimensions that will for- 
ever debar the incompetent and_ the 
dilettante from the insurance agency 
field. 


Quebec Opposition to CUA 


Reasons why Quebec has objected to 
the Canadian Underwriters Association 
agreement were given. Outlining the 
Quebec views, Mr. Geoffrion made the 
following remarks, in part: 

“In Ontario many of the 
cepted the agreement; I am 


agents ac- 


informed 


Ontario Agents Asso- 
Toronto the Toronto 
agreement in 


the bulk of the 
ciation did so, In 
Conference accepted the 
principle, but offered some changes, 
which, however, as far as I know, have 
not been agreed upon by the companies. 
In Quebec the bulk of the agents re- 
fused the contract and so far as our 
association goes we understand that only 
twenty-seven signed. it. 

“We objected to this 
very definite terms. We 
making of a new agreement with the 
CUA placed our contractual relations 
with the companies in jeopardy, and set 
up another scheme of agency operation 
entirely—one in which the agent would 
be the agent of the CUA and not of 
any individual company. We objected 
to it because by the imposition of the 
audit condition there was direct inter 
ference by the CUA in the position of 
the agent as an independent contractor 
and an implied relationship of master 
and servant between the agent and the 
CUA. 

“We objected to it because it restrict- 
ed the privileges that were ours as li- 
censed agents to act for any company 
and place business where we chose. We 
objected to it because it sought to cor- 
ner the insurance market of the prov- 
ince and make us parties to a discrim- 
inatory agreement which was leveled at 
and affected the interests of other com- 
panies not members of the CUA, and 
we objected to it for several other rea- 
sons of less importance but which were 
based on what we have attempted to do 
for many years past, namely, claim a 
share in the preparation of any plan of 
agency remuneration, as an interested 
partner and as the selling forces of the 
companies 

“And lastly, we objected to it not only 
because of the discrimination that lay 
within the additional 5% which would 
be paid to agents, and the extra burden 
that would be imposed on the commun- 
ity at large, but because we do not think 
that this offer was anything else than a 
bribe, and therefore something which 
was not wholesome and which we ought 
to avoid. 

“This agreement was to have been 
forced upon the agents by the CUA and 
made operative both as to conditions and 
penalties in the latter part of the past 


agreement in 
felt that the 


year. However, the general opposition 
to it enforced a delay, and latterly it 
has been announced that the original 


agreement would be made operative and 
exigent as from August 1 next. How- 
ever, I am happy to tell you that the 
way has been opened for pourparlers 
between the CUA and us looking toward 
a more agreeable solution to all parties 
to the agency situation.” 


PHOENIX OF LONDON 
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“CAPABLE executive to under- 
study Secretary of N. Y. State Trade Ass'n. 
Write to COS, P. O. Box 269, Mount 
Vernon, N. 5 











Theurer Agency, Inc., Marks 
Its Tenth Anniversary 


JOHN BEIER THEURER 


The Theurer Agency, Inc., of 116 Jolin 
Street, New York City, is this month 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. It was 
1933, by John Beier 
Theurer who had just resigned from 
Jones & Whitlock, Inc. Alwyn C. Sheer, 
who previously had been associated with 
him, became secretary of the new agency. 

The Theurer offices were originally 
located at 102 Maiden Lane, and special- 
ized in inland marine insurance in which 
Mr. Theurer was one of the pioneers, 
Shortly thereafter burglary, casualty and 
fire were added to the agency facilities. 
The fire department was established as 
the Theurer-Hernandez Corporation un- 
der the direction of Leon C. Hernandez. 

The agency represents the American & 
Foreign, Security, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional and North Carolina Home for in- 
land marine, the Yorkshire Indemnity for 
casualty and burglary and the North Caro- 
lina Home, Globe & Republic and Pacific 
Coast Fire for fire risks. 


formed in July, 





Important London Post for 
Lt. H. M. Fox of Indianapolis 


Lt.(j.g.) H. Michael Fox, Indianapolis, 
formerly connected with his father in the 
insurance firm of Fox & Fox, has ar- 
rived in London to begin duties as in- 
surance officer of the U. S. naval forces 
in Europe. He formerly held a similar 
position in the Third Naval District, New 
York. He reported for active duty in 
April, 1942, as an ensign in the naval 
reserve. He was promoted to his present 
rank in May of this year. 


FIREMAN'’S FUND 
FIRE FRANKLIN 


NATIONAL 


EXPERIENCE 


Service Since I 894 CO-OPERATION 


O'GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


744 BROAD STREET - - 


New York brehevee OStiee 


110 William Street 


W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


se = ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
SPRINCFIELD F & M 


HANOVER N. Y 
SUN INS 


ersigning and General 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FUND Up 


$156,000 in Cash and Pledges Received !.y 
National Association Up to July 9; 
Many States Now Reporting 

As of July 9, $156,000 in pledges, | { 
which approximately $90,000 is in ca 
had been received at New York he 
quarters of the National Association jj 
Insurance Agents for its public relatics 
fund. On the same date that the fuid 
passed the half-way mark twelve stat«s 
contributed 100% of their quotas or hy 
ter, indicating that the public relations 
fund originally established at $300, 
minimum for a three-year period \'l| 
exceed $350,000 and may do substantia/iy 
better than that if all remaining statics 
achieve merely their quotas. The ay 
age weekly receipt rate is about _ 
The average number of states reporti: 
weekly is from fifteen to twenty. 

Last week National Association heai- 
quarters received checks from the Board 
of Underwriters of Hawaii, establishing 
that association’s 100% quota coverave 
from 100% of its membership, whicli 
numbers forty. Because of wartime con- 
ditions the National Association had 
hesitated about approaching the Hawaii 
Board on public relations subscriptions. 
In sending the checks Bernard Froiseth, 
secretary of the board, wrote, “The 
members of our board trust that the 
public relations program will be success 
ful and of great benefit to the entire 
American Agency System.” 

In addition to Hawaii new states not 
previously reported but now in the con- 
tributors’ column are Missouri, Oregon 
and Vermont. 





Mass. Agents to Meet in 
Worcester, October 26-27 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its annual 
meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 26-27, at the Hotel Kimball in 
Springfield. Forrest H. Thompson of 
Athol, vice president of the association, 
is chairman of the committee to arrange 
the program. There will be a dinner 
Tuesday evening and business sessions 
Wednesday. Others on the program com- 
mittee include Alvin W. Fuller, Spring- 
field; S. Abbott Hutchinson, Lynn; Dana 
J. Lowd, Northampton; Leo R. Mon- 
geau, Lowell; Carroll K. Steele, Glou- 
cester, and Francis R. A. McGlynn, 
Worcester. 

Chairman of other committees are as 
follows: local arrangements, Mr. Fuller; 
registration, Robert A. Sullivan, Boston; 
nominating, Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; 
reception, Mr. McGlynn, and resolutions, 
Claude E. Williams, Marlboro. 





WAR DAMAGE 90% RENEWED 

With the bulk of the War Damage 
Corporation renewals in hand Los An- 
geles agents and fiduciary offices estimate 
that 90% of the policies have been re- 
newed, or are in the mill being renewed. 
The policies not renewing are, in the 
main, those of small home owners and 
small businesses. 


THOMAS A. BAIN DIES 
Thomas A. Bain, 





president of tlie 


Thomas A. Bain and Co., Inc., agencs 
of Norfolk, Va., died last week. An 


enthusiastic alumnus of the Virgini: 
Military Institute, it had been his cus- 
tom for many years to attend finals : 
the institute each year. 





GEORGE R. GORSUCH DIES 


Following a lengthy illness, George . 
Gorsuch of the Baltimore insurance firm 
of Gorsuch, Scott & Geiger died on Jily 
9 at his home in Baltimore, He was 01 
of the original partners in the firm, whi li 
was established in 1904. Previous to tliat 
he had been associated with another |)- 
cal insurance concern. He was 74 years 
old. At one time he was president of 
the American Trust Co., Baltimore. || 
was prominent in Masonic circles. 





IN LINNELL GENERAL AGENCY 

The Eagle Star Fire has been added 
to the general agency of Thomas ‘i. 
Linnell, Inc., at Minneapolis. 
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ram Crashing om 
the headlines! ~ 


Almost every day jewelry le 
thefts and robberies make the ¢ 

headlines. At the same time fig 
there are thousands of less 

dramatic, but just as costly, ps 
losses which are notnews,and 
important only to the victim. '*® © 


Sus} 
Your experienced insurance 4.» | 
agent knows that these losses '*'* 
will occur, and it is his busi- © 
ness to see that you are pro- 
tected. 


The Fidelity-Phenix agent, or 
one representing any of the 
companies listed below, can 
provide you with modern, com- 
prehensive protection to an- 
ticipate any insurable loss. 


Consult him. 





Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


He is experienced in the 
preparation of policies to 
meet your requirements; 
he is always available in 
the event of loss: he rep- 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FRANK A. 
which includes the following companies Vico Poscident 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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Critical View Toward Agents and 
Adjusters Refuted by Settlement 


By Rk. W. Van Horn 
Controller, ]. Goldsmith & Sons Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Interesting highlights in three separate 
adjustments arising out of a fire loss na 
Memphis store were related by R. W. 
l’an Horn, controller, J. Goldsmith & 
Sons, Memphis, Tenn, when speaking be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Controllers 
Conference of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in Chicago. This was 
the firm’s first experience with a use and 
oecupancy loss and after some initial dif- 
ferences in views the adjustment was sat- 
isfactorily made. Mr. Van Horn also said 
that the “generally accepted” critical atti- 
tude toward insurance agents and adjust- 
ers is refuted by the record in this case. 


Following is Mr. Van Horn’s paper: 


Reference to the accounting manu il of 
this Conference indicates insurance is 
handled as an expense item under one 
or more of the numerous coded classifi- 
cations and to this theory we subscribe. 
While for accounting purposes this must 
be continued, due to a recent experience 
we have mentally transferred these ex- 
penditures to the function of “Tnvest- 
ment in Security.” Security is defined 
by Webster as “the quality or condition 


of being secure (a) freedom from ex- 
posure to danger, protection, (b) feeling 
or assurance of safety; freedom from 


anxiety or doubt.” 

It shall be my purpose to touch briefly 
the high-lights of three separate settle- 
ments negotiated in our recent loss. Item 
2 of our form provides coverage “on 
stock of merchandise including packages, 
containers and wrapping and all mate- 
rials and supplies entering into the 
storing, handling or shipping thereof,” 
and provides insurance at “prices at 
which sold on all stock actually sold on 
order but held awaiting delivery.” 

Approximately 60% of our coverage is 
specific insurance and the balance a re- 
porting form. Our contract calls for 90% 
co-insurance though we actually have 
paid for 100% of the determinable values. 
This loss amounted to $190,000. The 
merchandise was removed to a nearby 
vacant building and handled by the 
Underwriters Salvage Company of New 
York. 

It was sold in two lots, lot one being 
all except furniture and floor coverings, 
and included some lay-away and work- 
room merchandise belonging to us. It 
all sold for $102,000 which netted the 
insurance company approximately $80,000 
and thus the loss was reduced to $110,000. 


Adjuster’s Hesitancy 

An interesting feature of this adjust- 
ment was the hesitancy on the part of 
the adjusters to sit by during the ad- 
justment of about $15,000 insured at re- 
tail. We finally agreed on a 50% adjust- 
ment and the salvage reverted to us. 
Better than half of this merchandise was 
in our lay-away department and the cus- 
tomer was given the privilege of paying 
it out and accepting the merchandise “as 
is,” or getting a refund of the amount 
which had been paid. 

In each case, we recommended they 
accept the refund, but due to the peculiar 
merchandising condition and_ public 
frame of mind, many insisted on having 
the merchandise. This reduction plus 
the salvage when it was sold with the 
balance of the damaged merchandise de- 
veloped approximately the same recovery 
as would have been effected had the 
agreement been postponed until all items 
were handled with our customers. 

Item 1 of our form covers all proper- 
ties, real and personal, except stock as 
provided in Item 2. This includes all 
building and fixtures. In the preparation 
of proof of this loss we called in archi- 


tects, contractors, and fixture people who 
arrived. at a figure for the work on a 
straight time wage rate, also as a sepa- 


rate figure the additional amount of time 
and a half, and double time necessitated 
by much of the work being done out of 
business hours. 

This, of course, was necessary to avoid 
interference with business. The only 
other difference of opinion was the loss 
to wooden floor occasioned by the sand- 
ing and the difference in value of the 
carpet salvage. Some small concessions 
were made by both the adjuster and the 
insured, and we reached an agreement 
of $110,000 without the overtime which 
they would not consider. 

I would like to tell of the effort to 
save the carpet. A large crew was em- 
ployed with squeegees and shovels in 
an attempt to dry the carpet on the floor. 
Before the work had proceeded very far 
the carpet began parting at the cemented 
seams, some of the spaces being as wide 
as 3 to’4 inches. It was then decided to 
have it taken up, cleaned and dried and 
due to the odor which developed in the 
padding this was indeed a fortunate de- 
cision, 

The cleaning did not remove the water 
stains and it was thus impossible to re- 
lay it on the style floors where the vista 
would have been unsightly. It, of course, 
was usable in areas with short aisles and 
where fixtures were close together. 

First Interruption Loss 

This being our first experience with a 
business interruption (U. & O.) loss and 
such losses in various forms having been 
the most disputed settlements in prac- 
tice, we were somewhat skeptical as to 
the problems involved in these negotia- 
tions. Our form is one termed “prospec- 
tive earnings” and in the selling by the 
insurer and the purchase by the insured 
it is contemplated that payment will be 
the earned percent of the lost business 
reflected by insured’s experience record. 

The first problem involved was proving 
the amount of volume lost. Our fire 
occurred at 2:00 A. M. on January 7 and 
with January 1 closing and Sunday on 3, 
we had four January days prior to the 
loss. This was inconclusive of any par- 
ticular trend and even adding the four 
days of December 28 to 31, we had an 
eight day experience which might have 
been influenced materially one way or 
another by weather and other arbitrary 
factors. 

The previous two Decembers having 
been practically a capacity business, the 
trend for that month had to be ignored. 
We used our figures for the eight days 
and the balance of January (these latter 
showing over 60% increase) and arrived 
at 42.6% trend over the same days (not 
dates) of the previous year. The adjuster 
claimed credit deduction for the inter- 
rupted expenses such as_ advertising, 
ordinary repairs, delivery, supplies and 
bad debt losses. 

In addition, there were two items on 
which we could not agree. One of these 
was, using his expression, “Employees 
gainfully employed.” He mentioned the 
cashiers whose offices we maintained 
near an unimportant street entrance and 
the bookkeeping department who were 
working on business transacted prior to 
the loss. Obviously our company would 
have paid as much in February for col- 
lecting sixteen days business in January 
as they would have had no interruption 
occurred. 

This claim for credit was abandoned. 
Most of us agree, no doubt, that a nine 
day closing would not have lessened the 
expenses of the accounts receivable de- 
partment, but on being informed that 
this department had only the advantage 
of catching up with the work for the 
first time in many years, he suggested 
a double credit for that. 

Agreement was reached allowing a 


credit at the average wage rate for the 
store for the number of people in this 
particular section. This was an agree- 
ment on settlement and not principle, 
since no gainful work can be done for 
a retailer without sales. 


Advertising Allowed 


The advertising was allowed on the 
basis of experience and the actual 
charged back into the claim. Only one 
other item came up for serious discussion 
and this involved the rent paid to the 
real estate owner which is on a per- 
centage basis with a maximum and mini- 
mum provided. The adjuster did not 
agree that the paragraph in the lease 
calling for insurance against loss in rent 
had any bearing because on the indicated 
trend the maximum amount would be 
paid on the business done in 1943 and 
therefore no more would be due. 


This we referred to the other party at’ 


contract who advised that had we re- 
quested the real estate company be in- 
cluded as is done in our other policies, 
it would have been added without charge. 
Therefore they considered it included 
and held our claim just in that, had the 
amount not been included in our rental 
expenses it would have remained in our 
earnings which were insured. 

The overtime in the building and fix- 
ture claim was, accepted by the prospec- 
tive earnings insurers as an expediting 
expense. The settlement under these 
policies was just a few dollars over 
$110,000. These contracts as now written 
are limited to the time it would take 
under normal conditions to make the 
repairs necessary for the resumption of 
business. 

Under present conditions this might 
result in a considerable loss. The Gov- 
ernment does not readily grant priority 
requests of retailers and one might con- 
ceivably have a small actual damage 
from fire or other hazards, yet find his 
premises unusable for the duration. 

We feel deeply grateful to the sales- 
men of the reciprocals, stock companies 
and mutuals and to our insurance coun- 
sellors for their services in building our 
program, as well as to the adjusters for 
their fair and equitable consideration of 
our claims, 

May I conclude by saying that our ex- 
perience refutes at least one of two 
generally accepted definitions: 

Insurance Agent—a very genial resi- 
dent of the community, active in all civic 
enterprises, who tells you how much an 
insutance company will pay you for a 
loss: 

Insurance Adjuster—a man from out 
of town with a heart of steel and ice- 
water in his veins, who tells you how 
little an insurance company will pay you 
for a loss. 





Seibels, Bruce & Co. 
Open New York Office 


Seibels, Bruce & Co. of Columbia, 
S. C., is opening a New York office for 
the purpose of servicing reinsurance 


business in New York and the East. 
They have taken offices at 111 John 
Street. , 

Seibels, Bruce & Co. are managers 


of the Southern department of the Glens 
Falls, Royal Exchange, Colonial Under- 
writers of the National of Hartford, 
Franklin National and South Carolina 
Insurance Co. for fire and automobile 
business; the Glens Falls Indemnity Co. 
for surety and casualty business, and 
the Maryland of the America Fare 
Group, South Carolina Insurance Co. 
and Birmingham Fire of Alabama for 
reinsurance business throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The New York office will be under 
the direction of Walter Gouda, secre- 
tary. Mr. Gouda has had long experi- 
ence with the underwriting and reinsur- 
ance business. He received his early 
training wtih the Phoenix Fire Office of 
London and later was foreign manager 
of the Central of London. Afterward 
he was manager of the world business 
of the Rossia of Petrograd, and the 
Rossia of Copenhagen. 


Mrs. Doyle Installs New 


Officers of N. J. Women 


Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, Caldwell, N. |, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Women, installed the new e 
ficers of the Insurance Women of Ne 
Jersey at its meeting at Newark, fae 
24. Following are the new officers: 
president, Dagmar Koed; first vice presi- 
dent, Belle Helmliner ; second vice pre: - 
dent, Bea Caldwell; treasurer, Indio 
Fitting; secretary, Claire Nadin; finan oe 
director, Ruth Barter. Trustees, Ann 
Dirion, Claire McCurry, Dorothy 
Schlicting. Y 

Reports on the Milwaukee meeting of 
the National Association were heard, and 
plans were laid for meetings and edu- 
cational activities which will be resumed 
in September under direction of the new 
officers. The Southern New Jersey group 
also will resume activities in September 
under leadership of its reelected chair- 
man, Mary Del Fean. 


Conferences Held in U. S. 


Suit Against Fire Insurers 


The date for return of Federal sub- 
poneas in the Department of Justice 
investigation of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and other fire insur- 
ance organizations is now considered 
postponed indefinitely. Two dates in 
Tune were fixed and neither was final. 
Negotiations have been proceeding he- 
tween department representatives and in 
surance counsel. 








Liberalization Clause Is 


Approved by New York Dept. 


A prescribed liberalization clause for 
outstanding fire insurance policies, filed 
by the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization for the Buffalo, Syracuse 
and Suburban Divisions, was approved 
Wednesday by the New York Insurance 
Department. It is similar to that re- 
quired in renewal certificates and is ef- 
fective from July 10. The clause which 
is permissive only and not mandatory, 
is incorporated in the following new 
Rule 15 of the rating organization’s gen- 
eral rules: 

“Under circumstances where a com- 
pany desires to make available on out- 
standing policies, liberalizations of form 
which do not involve a premium change, 
and which have been adopted or ap- 
proved subsequent to the date of incep- 
tion of outstanding policies, the follow- 
ing clause may be used if reproduced 
verbatim, either by endorsement or by 
inclusion in the form when the policy is 
issued: 

“If during the period that insurance is 
in force under this policy, the policy, 
any authorized endorsements or filed 
rules and regulations affecting the same, 
are revised by statute or otherwise, so 
as to extend or broaden this insurance 
without additional premium charge, such 
extended or broadened insurance shall 
inure to the benefit of the insured here- 
tinder.” 


J. Campbell Haywood II 


J. Campbell Haywood, long well known 
in the fire adjustment field, is serious!) 
ill at his home, “Pukwana,” Warren, 
Conn. He is 83 years of age and his 
sight is such that it precludes reading. 
Mr. Haywood, in addition to his insur- 
ance activities, has been an extensi\ 
writer, being the author of several bo is 
and a quantity of verse. He was con- 
sidered an authority on golf and for 
miany years participated in tournaments 
of the New York Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Golf Association. 








MISS. ADOPTS N. Y. FIRE POLICY 


The 1943 New York standard fire 
policy has been made mandatory '" 
Mississippi. It is expected that an 0) 


tional coverage policy will come into u: 

with standard fire and windstorm pro- 
visions. This policy is used for fire 
windstorm or combined fire and wind- 
storm coverage. 
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VLES At the dawn of the 19th century it 
would have seemed fantastic to pre- 


dict what subsequently happened—that with the arrival of the 20th century 
the United States would be leading the world in steel production and that 
in another few decades steel would have become the key weapon in a 
global war. e¢ Although in 1800 Americans turned out an estimated 50,000 
net tons of iron, less than 1,000 tons of steel were produced. Today, with 
an annual capacity of 90,000,000 net tons, mills in the United States can 
make as much steel in a few hours as the entire tonnage of iron produced 
in 1800. ¢ Presently employing some 634,000 workers, and with an aver- 
age monthly es of $133,275,000, the steel industry in this country ex- 
pects to produce, in 1943, approximately 92,000,000 tons of steel. In 
addition to establishing a new record, this will be more than half of the 
steel produced in the world. 


TM CTUNC MERIC! L 


\ Strength and a maximum of shock-proof protection 
have Nien contributed by steel to the building of 
| America and to America’s buildings—a contribution 
of real magnitude to the country’s economic growth 
and to its national security. And to safeguard its own 
vast property investments and activities against a 
ah ie of insurable hazards, the steel industry 
has utilized the strength and shock-proof financial 
protection afforded by insurance. 
In safeguarding all types of physical values which 
are fundamental in the building of America, the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups make available to agents 
; and brokers highly-developed underwriting and ser- 
| vice facilities. 
| AGENTS AND BROKERS—War Damage policies should be 
renewed. Do not fail to inform property owners as to 
the availability of such insurance. 


VERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ~~ BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD + CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA + _ THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. + THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA + THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY + FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ~- ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD + THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Elsie B. Mayer’s Original Quiz 


Prepared for Women’s Convention 


Vrs. Elsie B. Mayer, Denver, 
Insurance Women, was scheduled to 
meeting of that organization in Milwaukee: 
a group of speakers composed of David 


Insurance Agents; Will S. 
and 


Underwriters, 


ciation of 
IVar Damage, 
Board of Fire 


had 


Mrs. 


Accordingly, 
sion, which proved highly entertamina, 
wing answered in a humorous vein. 


mstght into msurance 








Insurance Quiz 


1. Define Insurance. Insurance is the 


man protects 
life. Or, 


described it 


device by which 
the 
Coolidge so 
the 
which man makes the 
and the unequal equal. It is the means 
by which almost guaranteed. 
It is part charity and part business but 
Through its operation 


prac tical 
against contingencies of 
as Calvin ably 
method by 


certain, 


“Insurance is modern 


uncertain 
success is 


all common sense. 


the strong contribute to the support of 
the weak, and the weak secure, not by 
favor but by right, duly purchased and 
paid for, the support of the strong.” 

2. What is an insurance policy? It is 
the written evidence of the contract for 
insurance. 

3. What is a co-insurance clause? 


The co-insurance clause is an agreement 
made by the insured with the insurance 
company whereby, in consideration of a 


reduced rate, the insured agrees to main- 


tain insurance on his property up to a 
specified percentage of its value, and 
with the further provision that the com- 
pany will not be liable for a greater 
proportion of any loss or damage to the 
insured property than the amount of 
insurance bears to the specified per- 
centage of the actual cash value of the 
property at the time of the loss. 

t+. What is an endorsement? Any 


writing or printing upon or attached to 
a policy to alter the original contract. 

5. Define (a) specific insurance, and 
(b) blanket insurance. Specific insurance 
definite amount of pro- 
tection on each of one or more items 
specifically enumerated while Blanket 
Insurance names one amount for the en- 
tire risk covering two or more items 
which are usually insured separately. 

6. Explain the difference in the cover- 
age afforded under the inherent ex- 
plosion clause attached to a fire policy 
and the coverage afforded under a simple 
explosion policy. Inherent explosion in- 
surance is limited to explosion originat- 
ing within the premises of the property 
insured while the regular explosion in- 
surance covers the same in addition to 
damage from the outside sources. 

7. Under what conditions would 
or damage caused by rain or snow be 
recoverable under the standard wind- 
storm policy? If the rain or snow re- 
sulted from a windstorm. 

8. What is unearned premiums insur- 
ance? In case of the amount of a 
fire insurance policy is reduced by the 
amount paid on the loss, and the policy- 
holder is therefore “out” the unearned 
premium on that much of the insurance. 

9. Into what two parts is a policy di- 


prov ides for a 


loss 


loss, 


vided? The written part and the printed 
part. The written portion describes the 
risk, the amount, the assured’s name, 
term, and property insured and its loca- 


tion. It takes precedence over the printed 
portion which contains the conditions of 
the policy and which cannot be altered 
or erased. 

10. What is an insurable interest? 
\n interest in the property such that 
destruction by fire or damage to the 
property would result in a financial loss 


to the insured. 
True or False 
ll. Is it true or false that fraud or 


misrepresentation voids the policy? True. 


former president of the 
conduct a 


Ellis 
Assistant General Manager F. Schuyler Dauwalter of the National 
Maver decided that the 
as much sertous discussion as could be assimialted at one 
she turned her quiz and true or false program into a humorous ses- 
with the 
However, the material prepared shows such splen- 
fundamentals and ts so helpful to the 
hat The Eastern ademas r publishes the original material as follows: 


National Association of 
serious quis program at the recent 
However, since the quiz session followed 
North, president of the National Asso- 
of the Chicago Advisory Committee on 


convention attendants had 
SESSION, 


had prepared 


original questions she 


student of imsurance 


12. Is it true or false that the policy 
provides for the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the event of a disagreement as 
to the amount of loss or damage? True. 

13. Is it true or false that the policy 
provision with respect to cancellation is 


the same whether cancellation is re- 
quested by the company or by the in- 
sured? False. 


14. Is it true or false that when a loss 
occurs and the insured notifies the com- 
pany he has no further obligations? 
False. 

15. Is it true or false that a change of 


ownership due to the death of the in- 
sured voids the policy? False. 

16. Is it true or false that if a fire 
occurs shortly before noon of the day a 
policy expires and continues for some- 
time after noon, the company’s liability 
is limited to the damage which has been 


done at noon? False. 


17. Under floater policies, there are 
certain exclusions usual. Name some. 
Wear, tear, infidelity of persons, inherent 
vice, war, and contraband. 

18. What is extended coverage and 
what hazards are covered? It is an en- 
dorsement attached to and forming a 
part of the standard fire insurance policy 
and its effect is to extend the policy to 
cover against losses caused by certain 
perils which are named in the endorse- 
ment, subject to the general conditions 
of the fire policy and the special con- 
ditions applicable to the individual perils. 
Perils of windstorm, cyclone, tornado 
and hail, explosion, riot, riot attending 
a strike, aircraft, vehicles, and smoke. 

19. Is it true or false that the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement may be 
cancelled without cancelling the whole 
policy? False. 

20. What is a subrogation waiver? 
Subrogation is the assignment to the in- 
surance company of any right which the 
insurance may have against other parties 
to recover for a loss which has been paid 
by the company. The company is en- 
titled to subrogation by the policy but 





once, but many times, 


of course, but neverthe- 
less still new to most 
of the insuring public, 
which must be told not 


concerning any new 
form of insurance be- 
fore the idea “sinks in.” 
You'll find it profitable 


to keep explaining, to 
keep reminding your 
unsold Assured of 
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in some instances the insured has waived 
the right of recovery, and the subroga- 
tion waiver clause is attached to the 
policy to indicate that that is the case. 

21. Is it true or false that new em- 
ployes taken on during. the bond year 
are automatically covered under the 
blanket bond without notice to the 
surety? True. 

22. What is use and occupancy insur- 
ance? Business interruption (U. & 0. 
Ins.) covers the net profits plus the over- 
head expenses that must continue during 
suspension of business after a fire. It 
also pays any expenses incurred in 
arranging temporary machinery or 
emergency supplies to facilitate reopen- 
ing of the plant as quickly as possible. 

23. In the event of loss under a rent 
and rental value policy, when does the 
liability of the insurance company begin, 
and when does it cease? The liability of 
the insurance company begins when or 
at the time of the fire and reasonable 
time is given to put the building in a 
tenantable condition. 

24. Define a bailee. One to whom cer- 
tain personal property is entrusted. 





Rural Electric Systems 
May Not Form Mutuals 


Apparently Administrator Harry Slat- 


tery of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has won his fight to prevent 
rural electric systems financed through 


the REA from using their surplus funds 
to set up and maintain two mutual in 
surance companies to sell fire and casu 
alty insurance policies to members 0! 
the National Rural Electric Co-operative 
Association and other rural electric sys- 
tems. 

It is reported from Washington that 
the officers of the National Rural Electri: 
Co-operative Association will recommend 
to the association’s board of director 
that the plans for the operation of th 
two mutual companies formed at Balti 
more, Md., some weeks ago be dropped 

Avery C. Moore, secretary-treasure: 
of the association and also secretary 
treasurer of the two mutual companies. 
has informed newspaper men that he and 
Clyde T. Ellis, former Congressmai 
from Arkansas and executive manager oi 
the association, will urge that the mutua 
companies be dropped in favor of a 
alternate proposal to form a_ poolin 
arrangement for co-operative membe: 
to purchase insurance through an exis! 
ing insurance company or some. simila 


plan. The association is composed « 
some 500 of the 800 rural electric c 
operatives which have been finance: 


through the REA. 





NEBRASKA FIRE MARSHAL 
Van L. Taylor, a deputy state audit: 
was appointed state fire marshal 
Nebraska by —— Dwight Griswol: 
He succeeds A. E. Carter who resigne‘ 
to go into government service. 
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@ Afier the war there will be new wonders of 
science and invention within reach of the 
American public. Brought within reach by the 
productive genius of American industry and 
the protective efficiency of insurance! 


Coe Dinas night 


For insurance protection is a stepping stone 
to higher standards of living. By guaranteeing 
future security, insurance enables people to 
release funds for immediate use. Thus it cre- 
ates a vast market for the products of Ameri- 
can industry. The result is greater employment, 
better wages, lower prices ... higher living 
standards for all. 





Insurance, and the men and women engaged 
in extending its benefits to the public, has done 
much to improve the life and environment of 
the people of this country. It is now helping to 
win victory for the American way. And when 
the war is over, it will do its part in making life 
in America more comfortable, more enjoyable 
and more secure than ever before. 
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1943 Fire Results 
(Continued from Page 1) 


booming in some districts and in others, 
the has adversely affected 
the insurance agent is 
it difficult to maintain income. 

In war plant areas where huge sums of 
expended for plant construc- 
tion, operation and production, insurance 


where war 


local 


finding 


business, 


money are 


is being written freely. Factories are 
covered against fire and extended cover- 
age risks, including vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief, inland marine is written 
on transportation risks and other special 
hazards are insured. Workers, getting 
more money than they are forced to spend 
to maintain average living standards, can 
afford to and are buying insurance from 
wideawake agents and brokers. Many 
of these new policyholders were pre- 
viously sold on the idea of insurance pro- 
tection but under previous scales of income 
could not afford to buy it. 

Agency department heads at home offices 
are experiencing an increasing amount of 
difficulty in maintaining production forces, 
many of them built up only after many 
vears of energetic and intelligent effort. 
Voluntary enlistments in the armed serv- 
ices and the draft have taken hundreds 
of thousands of insurance producers. 
Many others, who never made large in- 
comes but were considered desirable agents, 
have left the insurance field to secure 
employment in war industry where mone- 
tary returns for the time being at least 
are higher. 

Drain on Personnel 

This heavy drain on the personnel of 
production forces is bound to be reflected 
in decreased premium income in districts 
where war industries do not exist. De- 
spite the loyal efforts of those carrying 
on agencies where producers have gone, 
the former level of efficiency generally 
cannot be retained, One, two or. three 
persons cannot do what double that num- 
ber did previously, and particularly when 
inexperienced help is brought in. Com- 
panies report that such agencies are rel- 
atively successful in securing renevgils 
of old accounts but new business has 
fallen off noticeably and the sale of new 
coverages is down. 

\ lot of producers haven’t the time to 
solicit new lines and new accounts as they 
would like to do. In the first place they 
are kept busy with renewals and agency 


management, and in the second place 
adequate transportation facilities are 
denied them. Use of the telephone and 
the mail are two means of overcoming 


these handicaps. They are being employed 
with a relative amount of success. 


Losses Not Out of Line 


Losses are up somewhat from a year 
ago, but are not considered out of line. 
With fire hazards greater than a vear 


ago and with insured values higher it is 
natural that losses, as expressed in dollars, 
should increase, but fire losses reported 
to date are under the total actually feared. 
Kxtended coverage claims may well rise 
this year. This endorsement to the fire 
contract is being purchased widely because 
of the coverage granted to several types 
of non-combat war hazards and with the 
sale of insurance some must de- 
velop. Riot and explosion risks, which 
have been extremely profitable for com- 
panies in recent vears due to the failure 
of labor disturbances to develop, may 
bring higher loss ratios this year. 
Automobile underwriting, as measured 
by agency production, is holding up well. 
It appears that the large majority of car 
owners are making every effort to main- 
tain them in operation despite the short- 
age of gasoline, restricts on travel, pay- 
ment of the use tax, insurance and other 
costs. Other automobile owners who de- 
cided that these over-balanced 
benefits of limited driving have sold their 
cars to dealers seeking them for war 
workers, and this results in the cars be- 
ing put into use again, and in thousands 
of instances being insured by the new 
owners. Apparently only a small per- 
centage of cars in good running condition 
are actually being laid up for the duration. 


losses 


costs 


Canadian Superintendents 


Will Not Meet This Year 


The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
will hold no meeting this year in view of 
present war conditions. 





SACKETT NOW A MAJOR 
Capt. C. R. Sackett, Indianapolis, con- 
nected with the Sackett & Salmon In- 
surance Agency before entering the serv- 
ice, has been promoted to major at a 

bomber base somewhere in England. 


SAFEGUARD NAMES LEONARD 


George B. Leonard of Atlanta has been 
appointed general agent for Georgia for 
the Safeguard Insurance Co., of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Group. While Cap- 
tain Leonard, head of the general agen- 
cy, is on active duty with the United 
States Army, the general agency is be- 
ing conducted by John P. Irvin. 





GETS POSTMASTER’S POST 

aul G. Smiley, insurance broker at 
Washington, Ind., has taken over the 
duties of postmaster there. 


AID RATION WORK IN ST. PAUL 


A 


war service is being performed this 


week by hundreds of home office e 
ployes of the St. Paul Fire & Mari 


grou 


p in St. Paul, Minn. Working after 


hours, without pay, they have taken over 


the 


line books for the OPA. The suggesti 
came from the OPA headquarters whic! 


handling of some 80,000 “A” gas. 


found itself unable to do the gigantic 
job itself and put the proposition up {o 
the company officers who in turn submit- 
ted it to the 650 home office employes. 
They readily agreed to take over thie 


task. 





An advertisement similar to this appears in NEWSWEEK, July 12th,and SATURDAY EVENING POST, August 7th. 








Member Companies— Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 


Great American Indemnity 


American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 


Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 


Rochester American 


RENEWED 


HAVE YOU 


ENC 





The Monrve Doctrine Cabinet: 
(Left to Right) Samuel Lewis Southard, 
President James Monroe, John C. Calhoun, 
William Wirt, John Quincey Adams, 

William H. Crawford 


Group Action in the 
Interest of Security 


Although it bears President Monroe’s name, historical data 
show that his cabinet contributed many hours of thought 
and debate to the preparation of the famous Doctrine 
designed to defend this hemisphere against old world 
aggression .. . a notable example of group action. 

The Great American Group of Insurance Companies 


believes in group action. Employing varied talents versed 
in practically all forms of insurance except life, it treats 


insurance and surety problems from the viewpoint of 
the policyholder’s entire needs and thus presents a 


comprehensive defense against the aggressions of loss 
and destruction. With scarcity of materials making much 
property irreplaceable—with war conditions intensifying 


risk in industry, commerce and the home, the value of 
such insurance counsel is incalculable. 
To learn what Great American Group protection can 


mean to you, see one of its 16,000 conveniently located 
agents, or inquire through your own broker. 


YOUR WAR 


DAMAGE 


INSURANCE? 
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Limitation of Liability for Damage 
To Railroad Bridge Denied by Court 


corporation’s treasurer and the shore cap- 


In a proceeding by the owner of a 
‘eam tug and barge for exoneration from 
or limitation of liability for damages to 

railroad bridge, over the Fox River in 
ihe city of Green Bay, Wis., owned joint- 

by two railroad companies, which filed 
« claim in the proceedings, the court found 
i number of acts of negligence which com- 
hined to cause the collision and resulting 
damage to the bridge. These the court 
stated to be: 

(1) The tow line was too long for safe 
operation under the conditions present. Its 
length was more than 100 feet. (2) Pres- 
ident seamanship required a course further 
to the east than that taken by the master 
of the tug. (3) The harbor tug which was 
available should have been used with a 
stern line, (4) The barge did not make 
effective use of its rudder. (5) The crews 
of both the barge and the tug were neg- 
ligent in not discovering earlier the course 
of the barge, so that signals might have 
been exchanged and corrective measures 
taken. 

The tug and barge owner claimed the 
— “right of limitation under Title 
46 U. C. A. Sec. 183, 49 Stat. 1479, 
which lnies the liability of the ship own- 
er for collision loss, damage or injury in- 
curred “without the privity | or knowledge 
of such owner or owners.” The owner 
in this case was a corporation. 

Tug Captain Corp. Treasurer 

The status of the tug’s captain was 

therefore to be considered. He was the 


tain at Green Bay. The question arose, 
was he a managing agent or managing of- 
ficer of the corporation? The claimants 
contended that the corporation should be 
estopped from claiming that the tug’s cap- 
tain did not have the usual and customary 
duties of a treasurer. The corporation 
at the trial produced testimony that he 
was treasurer in name only. 

A managing officer, the court said, is 
one to whom the corporation has commit- 
ted the general management or superin- 
tendence of the whole or a particular part 
of its business. The captain was in charge 
of the company’s business at Green Bay 
except as to matters pertaining to the 
crew which, under the rules of maritime 
law, are entrusted to the master or captain 
of the ship. The court found it difficult 
to say how much each of the elements of 
negligence contributed to the collision, but 
the captain had full knowledge of taking 
the barge through the draw without the 
assistance of the harbor tug with a stern 
line. He knew that such tug was avail- 
able. He was on the dock when the tug 
and barge pulled away. His knowledge 
was the knowledge of the company. Un- 
der such circumstances the petition for 
limitation of liability was denied. 

The items of damage claimed were 
sharply contested. The court listed what 
it considered proper elements of damage 
and disallowed the balance of such items, 
including an item of interest claimed. The 
Marguerite W., Federal District Court 
for Eastern Wisconsin, 49 F. Supp. 929. 


MARINE RATES ARE LOWERED 


Canadian Risks Committee Announces 
Reductions; Most Liberal for United 
Kingdom and West Indies 
Substantial reductions in marine insur- 
ance rates are announced by the Can- 
adian Risks Committee. This move is 
ascribed to the favorable turn taken by 
the U-boat campaign in the Atlantic war 
arena. The reductions involve almost 
every continent and seaway, being a lit- 
tle more liberal for the United King- 

dom and the West Indies. 

The 71%4% rate will continue to apply 
to sailings to and from United Kingdom 
channel ports east of Southampton. This 
applies to all east coast ports as well. 
All other United Kingdom ports and 
those in the Irish Free State will carry 
a 6% rate hereafter, instead of the pre 
vious 714% rate. 

According to the official announcement 
from Montreal, sailings to the West In- 
dies continue on a two-zone basis, but 
the area in the first zone has been wid 
ened from points not south of Trinidad 
to points not south of the Orinoco River. 
Reductions of as much as 25% have been 
made in this zone, with rates in the sec- 
ondary zone unchanged. 

Reductions also have been made in 
rates involving Newfoundland and the 
St. Lawrence River. The Canadian At- 
lantic and St. Lawrence River ports’ 
rates have been lowered from 2% to 
14%,% and those on the short sea route 
are off from 1% to three-fourths of 1% 
The rate has been lowered from 9% to 7% 
on voyages to Australia via Panama, 
while trans-Pacific sailings are now at 
4% instead of 5%. Twenty per cent re- 
ductions are in effect in rates to the 
Near East and India; those to West Af- 
rica, South Africa, Egypt, Red Sea, Gulf 
of Aden, etc., carry an 8% rate instead 
of 10%; while voyages to India, not east 
of Calcutta, and Ceylon are listed at 10% 
instead of 12% 





North America Adjuster 


Has Three Sons in Service 


William P. Wiest, chief adjuster in the 
automobile department of the Insurance 
Company of North America, has three 
sons in uniform, each of them in dif- 
jerent service outfits—a soldier, a sailor 
and a marine. 

Norman P. Wiest, the eldest son, is 
32 years old. He had been thirteen years 
in the North America’s fire department, 
when he and his brother, Robert Bates, 
enlisted on the same day, November 25, 
1942, Norman went into the infantry and 
was trained at Camp Wheeler, Ga., where 
he underwent instruction in the Officers 
Training School. Right now, he is in 
active service somewhere overseas. 

“Bob” Wiest, the youngest son, chose 
the Navy. He is 20 years old and is 
stationed at New London, Conn., as a 
seaman second class in the engineering 
branch of the Navy. 

The third son, Edward L. Wiest, who 
is 24 years old, selected the Marine 
Corps, when he enlisted on April 25, 
1941, before the United States entered 
the war. Before going into the service 
lie had been associated with the marine 
and automobile department of the Fire 
\ssociation of Philadelphia. After train- 
Ne at Parris Island and New River, 
he was assigned to active duty in 
‘South Pacific, where he is now 
located. 





PART-TIME RULING IN FALL 


A hearing has been set for September 
in the suit filed by three insurance com- 
panies to test the Ohio Insurance De- 
partment ruling on part-time agents. The 
Department order prohibits licensing of 
part-time agents unless they have writ- 
ten permission from their employers to 
receive callers and telephone messages 
and to leave the office to service policy- 
holders. 


“Stealing” a Car Under National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act Defined 


In a criminal proceeding in the Fed- 
eral District Court for Western Ken- 
tucky for knowingly transporting a stol- 
en automobile in interstate commerce in 
violation of National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act, the court followed a decision 
of the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Isbell v. United States, 26 F. 2d 24, 
where that court had under consideration 
the same statute and rejected the con- 
tention that the property must be taken 
from the immediate possession of the 
owner in order to be stolen property. 

“Stolen,” the Kentucky District Court 
holds, “is used in the statute not in the 
technical sense of what constitutes lar- 
ceny, but in the well known and accepted 
meaning of taking the personal property 
of another for one’s own use without 
right or law, and that such a taking can 
exist whenever the intent to do so comes 
into existence end is deliberately carried 
out regardless of how the party so tak- 
ing the car may have originally come 
into possession of it.” 

Support for Definition 

This construction of the meaning of 
the word “stolen” the court found to be 
supported by comparing one of the three 
cases relied upon by the defendant, Mc- 
Kenzie v. Travelers Fire Ins. Co., 239 
Ky. 227, 231, 39 S. W. 2d 239, with the 
case of Federal Ins. Co. ve Hiter, 164 Ky. 
743, 176 S. W. 210, L. R. A. 1915 E 575. 

“Both cases involved an effort to re- 
cover for the theft of an automobile un- 
der a policy of theft insurance. In both 
cases there was a use of the car in ques- 
tion without the consent of the owner. 
In the McKenzie case the court held that 
the car was not a stolen car in that there 


was no intention on the part of the 
taker to convert it to his own use, al- 
though he did use it without permission. 
However, in the Hiter case the court al- 
lowed a recovery under facts which were 
very similar to the facts in the present 
case.” The court here recited the facts 
of the Hiter case, and concluded: 

“Since the evidence was sufficient to 
sustain a finding that the automobile had 
become a stolen automobile instead of 
one rightfully in the possession of the 
defendant, at a time before it was trans- 
ported into Kentucky, and that the de- 
fendant knew that he was operating a 
stolen car, the offense was sufficiently 
proven and the defendant’s motion for 
a new trial is accordingly overruled.” 

In the present case the defendant had 
been for several months manager of the 
used car lot of the Briggs Motor Com- 
pany, in Portsmouth, Va. After a dis- 
agreement he was released from his em- 
ployment on a Saturday afternoon and 
paid in full. Next day he called Briggs 
on the phone and asked permission to 
use one of the automobiles to go to Suf- 
folk, Va., to collect some of his personal 
belongings. 

Permission was given; he took the car 
in question, drove to Suffolk and de- 
cided to keep on riding and to seek em- 
ployment at some Army camp in another 
section of the country. He drove the 
car on into North Carolina, then through 
South Carolina, Georgia, ’Alabz uma, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee and into Kentucky. 
There he changed the license plates, and 
ultimately abandoned the car and pro- 
ceeded into New York State. United 
States v. Adcock, 49 F. Supp. 351. 


HOLDS DAMAGES WARRANTED 





Circuit Court of pm Upholds Dis- 
trict Court in Suit of Scow Owner 
Against Tug Owner 

In a libel to recover damages sustained 
by a deck scow and her cargo through 
the alleged negligence of those in charge 
of the claimant tug, while towing in the 
Passaic River, the claimant appealed 
from an interlocutory decree of the Fed- 
eral District Court for Southern New 
York in favor of the libelant, subject to 
limitation of liability. 

The scow had developed a list from 
the shifting of its load. The Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, The Perth 
Amboy No. 4, 135 F. 2d 404, held that 
the evidence warranted the trial court’s 
finding that the negligence of the tug 
master to beach or siphon the water out 
of the scow was the final cause of the 
scow overturning and dumping the cargo, 
notwithstanding the bargee’s recommen 
dation to proceed and his negligence in 
failing to use a hand pump. 

Recovery by the scow owner against 
the tug owner was held warranted for 
damages to the scow and loss of the 
cargo. The libel was by the owner of 
the scow as such and as bailee of the 
cargo 

The Appellate Court held the case to 
be purely one of fact and: “If some of 
the possible inferences might have dif- 
fered from those drawn by the court, 
the findings actually made were within 
the province of the trier of the facts.” 
The District Court’s decree was there- 
fore affirmed. 





1943 Best’s Guide With 
Key Ratings Published 


The 1943 edition of the Insurance Guide 
With Key Ratings, published by Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc., annually for the 
past thirty-seven years, has just been 
completed and issued to subscribers. The 
guide shows, at a glance, the policyhold 
ers’ and financial ratings of fire, casualty, 
surety and marine, stock, mutual, recip 
rocal and Lloyd’s insurance companies 
operating in the United States, whether 
domestic or foreign. Each company ex 
hibit contains a five-year financial under 
writing exhibit, five-year comparative 
distribution of assets and five-year in 
vestment gain or loss results. 

The policyholders’ ratings are based 
upon the analysis of a number of factors 
which, in the operation of any insurance 
institution, results in the permanency of 
the organization and the degree of safety 
to the public. The financial rating indi 
cates the Best Company’s estimate of 
the net safety factor of each company 
and is based on the surplus to policy 
holders plus equities in unearned pre- 
miums and reserves, less any indicated 
shortage in reserve. 

Best’s Guide also contains, in addition 
to the financial, underwriting and rating 
exhibits, a number of charts and lists 
extremely valuable to anyone interested 
in insurance. The guide costs $5 a copy. 


H. P. HAM GOES ‘TO TORONTO 

The British America-Western Group 
announce the appointment of Hugh P. 
Ham as manager of the automobile de- 
partment at the head office at Toronto. 
He will also serve as assistant secretary. 
Victor O. Norman has been appointed 
manager of the Winnipeg branch of the 
British America, succeeding him. Mr. 
Ham has been associated with the com- 
panies since 1924, and was named man- 
ager at Winnipeg in 1939. He is an as- 

ociate of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
of New York. 





QUEBEC POND ELECTS RYAN 

P. J. Ryan has been elected Most 
Loyal Gander of the Quebec Pond of 
the Blue Goose for the 1943-44 term. 
Supervisor of the Flock is D. A. Mac- 
Donald; o— in of the ee W. 
H. Bell; Guardian of the Pond, Le- 
Page; Keeper of the Golden er Egg, 
M. W. Donald; Wielder of the Goose 
Quill, P. Tremblay. 
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Approved Credit Rates 
For New York Taxicabs 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT ACTS 
No Provision for Debit Rote Under New 
Plan; Rates Are Increased; Disputes 
Subject to Arbitration 

A new credit rz nisin plan for New York 


City taxicabs, superseding the former 


merit rating plan, has been approved by 
the State Insurance Department and be- 
came effective July 1. The new plan, 
under which no provision is made for 
debit rates, is the outgrowth of weeks of 
conference between the Department and 
the taxicab writing insurance companies 
and represents a decided increase In 
rates. The plan covers two or more 
taxicabs under common ownership except 
where two cabs are registered in the 
name of a bona fide partnership and each 
cab is driven only * a specified partner. 

Rates for fleets of two to five cabs, 
inclusive, are $42.50 per month per taxi- 
cab insured. For fleets of six or more 
cabs the rate is set at 1.3 cents per mile 
per taxicab, based on the aggregate mile- 
ave of the fleet subject to a minimum of 
$42.50 per month per taxicab insured. 
The minimum premiums are not subject 
to any allowance for lost shifts or lay- 
ups and no credits shall be allowed for 
merit or experience except as indicated 
in the following rule: 


Many File Credit Plan 

1. Fleets of six to 199 taxicabs inclu- 
sive: Any company may file the credit 
rating plan under which an assured may 
elect to be insured. 

2. Fleets of 200 or more cabs may be 
insured in accordance with plans, filed 
with the Insurance Department. 

Any taxicab operated in the city with 
fleet medallions may be rated under the 
terms of the new plan. Election must be 
specified by the assured within ten days 
subsequent to the commencement of the 
period covered by the rating. The first 
period is from July 1 to December 31, 
but the policyholder may elect to apply 
the plan to the entire year of 1943, pay- 
ing the surcharges retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1. After that, upon the election ot 
the assured, the rating period will be 
concurrent with the calendar yeat. 

Basic Rate $45 

According to the new rate set-up, the 
basic rate shall be $45 per month per car 
insured and there will be no deviations 
by reason of size of fleet, mileage, lay- 
ups, lost shifts or experience rates for- 
merly promulgated. The basic premium 
for a risk is arrived at by multiplying 
the number of cars insured by the basic 
rate, with premium collectible monthly 
in advance. 

The surcharge rate for all fleet cabs 
rated under the plan is $15 per month 
per car insured, with no deviations. This 
premium is collectible in advance, in ad- 
dition to the basic premium. Except 
where the plan is made effective from 
July 1, experience is to be compiled by 
the calendar year; that is, all risks, re- 
gardless of the effective date of policies, 
will be rated on the basis of wee calen- 
dar year, the experience of each year to 
be considered a separate unit for rating 
purposes. 

With no debit rates under the plan, 
a preliminary calculation of experience 
will be given the assured 180 days after 
the close of each calendar year and re- 
serves on open claims are to be set up 
by the insurance company. If disputes 
arise between assured and company with 
respect to reserves set up on open claims, 
questions will be submitted to arbitration 
and the reserves determined by the arbi- 


W. D. Sked Joins Insurance 
Staff of Defense Plant Corp. 


ee 


trators shall be used calculating ex- 
perience credits. 
Preliminary Adjustments 

The assured, at his option, may receive 
a preliminary adjustment amounting to 
[0% of his total experience credit. Final 
calculation must be made either one year 
after expiration or when all claims are 
disposed of. Reserves used in calcula- 
tion of the final adjustment shall be sub- 
ject to arbitration and no credits shall 
be promulgated until all premiums are 
paid. Following is the rating formula: 

Allowable loss ratio on basic premium 
H0%. 

Allowable loss ratio on surcharge pre- 
mium 100% 

In the event that the actual loss ratio 
is less than 60% of the basic premiym, 
the following credits shall be given: 

85% of the difference between the 
Monatle loss ratio on basic premiums 
and the actual loss ratio; plus, 

106% of the surcharge premium. 

In the event that the actual loss ratio 
is in excess of 60% of the basic premium Wilson D. Sked, who has been in the 
the following credits shall be given: casualty department of Marsh & McLen- 

A—No credit on basic premium. nan, Inc., New York office, since 1935, 

3—100% of the amount of surcharge this week joined the Defense Plant Corp. 
premiums in excess of 105% of actual in Washington, D. C. Mr. Sked, one of 
losses in excess of 60% of the basic the best posted of the younger casualty 
premium. The factor of 1.05 is for tax underwriters along William Street, will 
loading on pure losses in excess of 60% be assigned to the insurance division 
of basic premiums, of DPC. 

aoe A graduate of Lawrenceville School 
SHERMAN’ S 25TH ANNIVERSARY and Yale University, Mr. Sked’s one and 

Robert P. Sherman, assistant manager only insurance connection since gradua- 
of the burglary underwriting department tion from. Yale has been Marsh & Mc- 
of United States Casualty, celebrated his Lennan. He is a past chairman of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- Forum Study Club of New York, and 
pany on July 8 He has handled bur- has done a good job on the lecturing 
vlary underwriting for many years and © staff of the Insurance Society of New 
is a keen judge of this type of business. York. : 





WILSON D. SKED 








a AND BROKERS can provide 

complete and dependable protec- 
tion for their assured through the 
wide range of policy contracts offered 
by General Accident and Potomac. 
The outstanding facilities of these or- 
ganizations are at your disposal for 
writing complete Casualty, Accident 


and Health, Fire and Marine insurance. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 














CAB Prepares Report 
On Aviation Insurance 


WILL COME BEFORE CONGRESS 


Breen Recommends Industry and CA® 
Collaborate in Establishing Uniform 
Policy Contract and Rates 


Information that the Civil Aerona:- 
tics Board is preparing a report on the 
entire subject of aviation insurance jo 
present to the Congress when it re- 
convenes, lends added point to the re 
ommendation of J. M. Breen, Lumbe- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co., that the in- 
surance industry and the CAB under- 
take to standardize both policy fornis 
and rates for the aviation industry. This 
recommendation was made in Mr. Breen’s 
open forum discussion on air transport 
insurance at the recent meeting of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel at Chicago. 

Mr. Breen said that just as after the 
first World War the automobile industry 
led the way out of the depression, the 
aviation industry may be expected to 
lead the way back to prosperity in the 
inevitable lag and probable depression 
that will follow the present war. Like- 
wise, he pointed out that insurance ful- 
filled its obligations to the automobile 
industry by providing complete and age- 
quate insurance protection at a cost 
which made the protection available to 
almost every motorist, and said it should 
now prepare itself for the same type of 
cooperation with the aviation industry. 

Standard Contract 

He said that the insurance business is 
to be commended for providing a stand- 
ard contract of automobile insurance 
which is now almost universally and uni- 
formly applied and interpreted through- 
out the entire country. 

“In connection with aviation,” he said, 
there are now available some carefully 
worked out insurance arrangements of 
quite a few years’ standing. But as yet 
no standard contract has been worked 
out. Insurance should be prepared to 
step in immediately after the war, when 
the big increase in commercial and pri- 
vate flying will inevitably take place, 
and provide a standard contract designed 
to take care of all the needs of the 
aviation industry. 

“This can be done in a way somewhat 
similar to that done in connection with 
the automobile, by the insurer and the 
representatives of both the industry and 
of the people (in this particular case 
that probably would be the CAB), get- 
ting together and deciding upon a suit- 
able contract which would take care of 
all of the important risks incident to 
the business.” 

Theory of Economists 

Mr. Breen says the theory has been 
developed by some economists to the 
effect that whenever there is a depres- 
sion in the country, it is necessary for 
some comparativ ely new industry to lead 
the way by absorbing the excess capital 
and labor which has caused the depres 
sion. 

These same economists, he continued, 
have also said that aviation was not abl: 
to accomplish this back in the earl) 
1930’s because of the risks inherent 1! 
the business. This is no longer true, 
he said, adding: 

“There is still the problem, however, 
of taking care of that residue of ris! 
which, as in the case of automobiles. 
always remains over after all advance 
in engineering and safety enforcemen 
have been made use of. 

“It is at this point that insurance mus 
be in a position to step in and assum: 
the residual risk, so that the aviation 
industry will in no way be retarde 
If what I have just said is a corre 
statement of the situation, and if it cor 
rectly indicates some of the obligation 
which insurance has both to the avia 
tion industry and to the flying publi 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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MEALEY WITH SAFETY COUNCIL 





Eastern Director of National Body; 
Former N. Y. Motor Vehicle Head; 
Administered Auto Law 
Carroll E. Mealey, former Commis- 
soner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance in charge 
o: the Bureau of Motor Vehicles, and 
more recently chairman of the War 
Transportation Committee of New York, 
has been made director of the eastern 
division of the National Safety Council, 

with offices in New York. 

Mr. Mealey, a traffic safety authority, 

favorably known to the insurance 
jraternity particularly in connection with 
his work as Commissioner of Motor 
\ehicles. He sponsored and adminis- 
tcred the state’s automobile safety re- 
sponsibility law, engaging in a State- 
wide publicity campaign to acquaint the 
people of the state with its provisions 
for months before its effective date. 

He is a graduate of Albany Law 
School and prior to entering the state 
service, was a practicing attorney at 
Carmel, N. Y. He joined the staff of 
the Bureau of Motor Vehicles in 1926 

Assistant Deputy Commissioner, be- 
came executive assistant to former Com- 
missioner Charles A. Harnett and later 
became deputy commissioner. In 1938 
he was appointed commissioner of motor 
vehicles and served in that capacity un- 
til he was advanced to the position of 
department head. 

In 1942 he was appointed by former 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman to co- 
ordinate New York’s transportation fa- 
cilities as chairman of the War Trans- 
portation Committee. He joined the 
National Safety Council as a_ special 
representative of the public safety di- 
vision, serving in that capacity until his 
appointment as director of the eastern 
division. 

Mr. Mealey is past president of the 
Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle 
\dministrators and has been serving as 
president of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 





BROOKLYN SAFETY MEETINGS 


Greater New York Council Conducts 
Series on “The Foreman in Action”; 
Insurance Engineers Talk 
The fourth of a series of seven meet- 
ings for foremen and other supervisors 
of the Brooklyn area, being conducted 
by the Greater New York Safety eg 
will be held Thursday evening, July 22, 
6:30 P. M., at Manual Training High 

School Auditorium, Brooklyn. 

This course of seven sessions is di- 
rected by Satety Council in cooperation 
with the Brooklyn Eagle, the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of Bush 
Terminal, the Kings County Foremen’s 
Club, the Queens County Foremen’s Club, 
and other agencies. 

A sound slide film on foreman training 
starts off each session and is followed by 
i one-hour talk by some recognized au- 
thority on supervision and industrial ac- 
cident prevention. Prominent insurance 
safety engineers are handling five of the 
seven sessions, 

At the July 22 meeting “Plant House- 
keeping and Orderliness” will be dis- 
cussed and H. H. Judson, personnel de- 
partment, Brooklyn Edison Co., is the 
speaker. 

On subsequent Thursday evenings the 
alks will be made by Edward C. Jacobs, 
\merican Mutual Liability, who will dis- 
‘uss the “Safe Handling of Materials— 
Malls and Personal Protective Equip- 
ment”; Lt. Comm. Fred C. Lippert of 
he Brooklyn Navy Yard, will discuss 
training methods; and A. D. Hubbard, 
mployers Mutual Liability, will talk on 
‘Maintaining Interest in Accident Pre- 
ention.” 

Speakers who have already appeared 
ire B. H. Self, Travelers; W. Graham 
Cole, Metropolitan Life, and R. S. EI- 
berty, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 








Lieut. O’Connor, Milwaukee, 
Reported Missing in Action 


First Lieutenant Robert S. O’Connor, 
24, pilot of the Flying Fortress Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, is missing in action after 
a raid over France, July 4, the War 
Department has informed his parents in 
Milwaukee. His father is vice president 
of the Leedom, O’Connor & Noyes Co. 
agency of Milwaukee. 

Lieutenant O’Connor arrived in Eng- 
land last October. He was awarded the 
air medal for extraordinary achievement 
in aerial flight and later received two 
oak leaf clusters. On at least two occa- 
sions he was forced to crash land his 
bomber, his parents were informed. 

\ graduate of Milwaukee Country Day 
School and Colgate University, Lieuten- 
ant O’Connor enlisted in the army air 
corps November 11, 1941. He received 
his wings at Ellington Field, Texas, July 
3, 1942. 





Sympathy to H. R. Graham in 
Loss of His Ensign Son 


Harry R. Graham, secretary of the 
General Accident at the New York of- 
fice, has been formally notified by the 
Navy Department that his son, Ensign 
Robert P. Graham, who was listed as 
missing in action after the Coral Sea 
battle, May 7, 1942, has since been unre- 
ported and must be presumed to be 
lost. His parents are Ensign Graham's 
only survivors and to them deepest sym- 
pathy is extended. Memorial services 
will be held at 12:45 p.m. on Sunday at 
ro Paul’s Episcopal Church, Riverside, 

onn. 





CALIFORNIA HEARING DATES 

Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr., has set July 20 as the date for the 
resumption of the hearings in Los An- 
geles in the cases of the companies cited 
to appear in connection with his investi- 
gation of the workmen’s compensation 
insurance situation. 

According to the schedule announced 
by Chief Assistant Insurance Commis- 
sioner Grant B. Cooper, who is present- 
ing the cases on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, July 20, 21 and 22 
will be given over to hearings of Pacific 
Indemnity Co. matters; July 23 and July 
26 to the Globe and Royal Indemnity 
Cos.; and July 27 and July 28 to the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 

It is understood that a total of twelve 
insureds will be summoned to give testi- 
mony on the dates mentioned. 


CAB Aviation Report 


(Continued from Page 28) 





then it seems to me that a very close 
cooperation will have to exist between 
insurance and aviation. 

“Besides the need for a standard pol- 
icy, it has also been suggested that there 
also should be a standardization of rates, 
so that like risks and like units of ex- 
posure will be charged a standard rate 
when operating within the same terri- 
tories and under similar circumstances. 

“One of the advantages claimed for 
the standardization of policy forms ties 
in closely with this matter of standard- 
ization of rates. It is that unless policy 
forms are standardized, it would be pos- 
sible for coverage concessions to be 
made to some airlines or private oper- 
ators which in effect would amount to 
rate concessions.” 

Mr. Breen said that one feature which 
seems to be growing in importance is 
the matter of placing the coverage in 
domestic companies and not in foreign 
companies. 

“The importance of this is said to be 
because of the unwillingness of the air- 
lines to permit their foreign competi- 
tors to become too well acquainted with 
American aviation because of the com- 
petitive advantage it would give the for- 
eign operators,” he continued. “There 
is also the matter of Government funds 
received by the airlines in payment for 
carrying the mails, finding their way into 
foreign hands.” 


Lafrentz Observes 


Arthur F. Lafrentz, president of the 
American Surety Co., was guest of honor 
at a luncheon, July in the company’s 
dining room, in honor of his thirtieth an- 
niversary with the company. Congratula- 
tory messages were received from branch 
managers and others throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Lafrentz joined the company as 
deputy comptroller on July 1, 1913. He 
became comptroller in 1918, vice presi- 
dent in 1922, second vice president in 
1926, first vice president in 1927 and 
president in 1932. He is also vice pres- 
ident of the New York Casualty Co., 
(director of the Compania Mexicana de 
Garantias and president of the Canadian 
Surety Co., all affiliates of American 
Surety. 

The name of Lafrentz has been strong- 
ly identified with the management of the 
American Surety since 1893 when F. W. 
Lafrentz, former president and now 
chairman of the board, father of A. F. 
Lafrentz, joined it. The subsequent rise 
of father and son to the highest posi- 
tions in the company have followed sim- 
ilar patterns as both started with it in 
the department of the comptroller. Both 
are Certified Public Accountants, F. W. 
Lafrentz having been a leading factor 
in establishing the CPA designation. 

The senior Lafrentz was president of 
American Surety and its affiliated com- 
panies from 1912 to 1926, when he be- 
came board chairman. He was succeed- 
ed as president by the late R. R. Brown, 
who served in the interval between the 
Lafrentz administrations, retiring to be- 
come vice chairman of the board when 
A. F. Lafrentz was elected president. 

A. F. Lafrentz was born in 1888 at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and was educated at 
Polytechnic Preparatory School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He is a member of the firm 
of A. F. Lafrentz & Co., certified public 





ARTHUR F. LAFRENTZ 
accountants. He is a member of the 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, American Institute 
of Accountants and Connecticut Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. He 
makes his home in Greenwich, Conn. 
During the first World War he was chief 
examiner and member of the War Cred- 
its Board. 

Long a decisive figure in accountancy 
and suretyship, Mr. Lafrentz served for 
five years as president of the Surety 
Association of America, being relieved 
from that duty upon his own request 
in 1942. 





Wittel & Co. Moves Into 
Larger Quarters at Newark 


Harry H. Erdmann, left, vice presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Indemnity Co. of 
the Security Group of New Haven, con- 
gratulates F. B. Wittel, president and 
treasurer of F. B. Wittel & Co., as the 
agency opens new and enlarged ground 
floor offices at 9 Clinton Street, Newark, 

J. Some 200 company men, agents 
and friends, were welcomed by Mr. Wittel 
on opening day. 

Mr. Wittel started in the insurance 
business in Newark as an office boy sixteen 
years ago. He then became an inspector, 
worked in a claim department, became an 
assistant branch manager and then changed 
connections to become office manager and 
underwriter. He then joined the agency, 

L. Noonan & Co., becoming a member 
of that firm, and upon the death of Mr. 
Noonan the firm name was changed to 

B. Wittel & Co., which has become one 
of the largest insurance general agencies 
in Newark. 





Methmann Talks on 48-Hour 
Work Week in Los Angeles 


Hugo Methmann, branch manager, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Co., and chairman 
of the insurance industry committee con- 
sidering the Manpower Commission’s 
forty-eight hour work week plan, at the 
meeting at Los Angeles July 6 gave a 
factual story of what had occurred in 
San Francisco and said that whatever 
action might be taken there, would in 
nowise govern in Los Angeles. This 1s 
because ‘each area is to be considered on 
its own merits and the area conditions 
will govern whatever action the Manpower 
Commission may take. 

Each organization represented was re- 
quested by Mr. Methmann to poll its 
membership as to what hours are desired. 
The committee is to meet again at the 
call of the chairman when some definite 
action is taken by the commission. 





Commercial Photo Corp. 


Harry H. Erdmann (left), F. B. Wittel 


W. F. FRAKES’ NEW POST 


Joins Indemnity of North America as 
Fidelity Bond Underwriter; Formerly 
With the Home Indemnity 
William F. Frakes, who has been with 
the Home Indemnity since its inception 
and before that was with the old South- 
ern Surety, has resigned from the Home 
to join the Indemnity Co. of North 

America. 

Mr. Frakes started yesterday (July 15) 
in his Indemnity Co. post being assigned 
to the fidelity bond department as an 
underwriter. He has been a popular 
figure in bonding circles in New York 
and has seen close to twenty years’ 
service in that field. 








Withholding Tax Opens 
Fidelity Bond Field 


LEWIS ADDRESSES COMPANIES 

Towner Bureau Head Says Employers 

Need Fidelity Coverages More Than 
Before Under Federal Act 





;efore the new Federal withholding 
tax became effective July 1, Martin W. 
Lewis, president of the Towner Rating 
Bureau, addressed a letter to member 
companies pointing out how the pay-as- 
you-go tax plan should stimulate the sale 
of fidelity bonds. Following is the let- 
ter practically in full: 

It has been estimated that the pay- 
as-you-go income tax will place approxti- 
mately 17 million income taxpayers on a 
fully current basis so far as their 1943 
tax liabilities are concerned and that a 
substantial portion of the 38 billion dol- 
lars of taxes to be yielded during the 
next twelve months under our present 
tax system will be handled by employers 
and their employes. 

Responsibility on Employers 

The act places upon employers gen- 
erally certain definite responsibilities in 
connection with the withholding and pay- 
ment of the taxes. The act also pro- 
vides penalties for their failure to do so. 
Section 1623 of the act states “The em- 
ployer shall be liable for the payment of 
the tax required to be deducted and 
withheld .. .” 

Since employers generally are respon- 
sible to Government for such moneys, 
surety companies should take advantage 
of this opportunity to demonstrate again 
to employers the value of fidelity and 
blanket bond coverages. Although it 1s 
logical to conclude that many employers 
have carefully considered the adequacy 
of existing bonds, it seems probable that 
manv have not weighed the liability im- 
posed upon them by law or considered 
the protection afforded them by such 
coverages. 


Need Fidelity Coverages 


More employers today need _ fidelity 
coverages more than they ever have in 
the past. Turnover in personnel is at 
an all-time peak. Those who are re- 
sponsible for sound management and 
proper discharge of any liability imposed 
by law have a greater number of untried 
or untested employes in positions of 
vreater responsibility than ever before. 

Increased living costs and rising taxes 
are hitting the white-collar “frozen-sal- 
aried” class harder perhaps than any 
other group in American industry. Man- 
power shortages and greatly accelerated 
tempo of business activity makes it al- 
most impossible for auditors, accountants 
and examiners to scrutinize transactions 
and go over the records as thoroughly 
and completely as during periods of nor- 
malcy. 

Unless employers are protected by 
suitable fidelity and blanket bond cov- 
erages in satisfactory amounts, they may 
learn that defaleations have caused short- 
ages in accounts but that they must still 
discharge their liability by paying with- 
out delay all tax moneys due the Gov- 
ernment. 


O’CONNOR ASSUMES POST 

P. J. O'Connor has assumed his duties 
as secretary of the Minnesota Compen- 
sation Insurance Board to which he was 
appointed last spring. During the past 
four years he has been a member of the 
State Industrial Commission which ad- 
ministers the compensation insurance 
act. He formerly was engaged in the 
insurance business in LeSueur. This 
gives the compensation board two insur- 
ance men, the other being Newell R. 
Johnson, Insurance Commissioner. 


LOVE HEADS BUCKEYE CLUB 

Ralph H. Love, agency manager at 
Cincinnati for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has been elected president of the 
Cincinnati Buckeye Club. 


UNDERWRITER 
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North America’s revised 
PERSONAL THEFT POLICY* 


for the secret of its 


SALES SUCCESS! 


1. Coverage is world-wide! Everywhere—including 
overseas war service. 


. Seasonal residence coverage continues during 
entire period of occupancy. 


3 Blanket cover. 
4. Covers equipment of automobiles and other 
vehicles, except when attached to car. 


- Simplified rating basis and policy form. 
6. 


Same rate, regardless of type of residence. 
= 
e 
Compare it! 

You, too, can do a profitable sales job on 
this broad coverage policy. It is made-to- 
order for easy selling. Remember, the $5 
minimum premium for Premises Only is lower 
than for comparable coverage! That means 
new opportunities for you in a new field, 
where low cost is a sales factor! 


Ask us about it! 


INDEMNITY 
Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


Liiladelf ha 


and its affiliated companies write practically 





every form of insurance except life 
Service offices located in principal cities 
Complete nationwide Insurance Facilities for Agents and Brokers 


*not available in the states of Louisiana and New York 
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As we have suggested before, r 
this column for the mostest of the be 
est. On May 28 we quoted Newswee!l 
“Washington won’t be bombed becas: 
Hitler doesn’t want to end the con{ 
sion.” And in the July issue of Read 
er’s Digest, the line is quoted by t! 
famous copy-cat. Follow The East 
Underwriter, say we.—(Advt.) 

x * x 


To be perfectly fair, Roy Duffus, i) 


Rochester way, wrote a letter to {)\ 
associate editor taking a crack at this 
writer for his remarks about the ga: 
line rationing problem. P. S.: Roy w. 
right. ; 

* * * 

The fellow who said that talk is cheap, 
probably never saw a bill for a radio 
broadcast on a national hook-up. 

* * x 

With the travel situation what it is, 
we might revive Arch Cassidy’s famous 
line which originated in 1937, “It’s a 
great life if you don’t week-end.” 

* * x 

Sign in a New Jersey backwoods re- 
tail store: “Cash makes no enemies, so 
let’s be friends.” 

. ee 

Friend writes in to ask “If a fellow 
buys a saxophone for a song, does li 
pay for it with notes?” 

* * x 

Eye specialists used to refer to “news- 
paper blur” when examining the eyes 
of patients. Now, it should be “tax 
blur.” 

* * x 

At Amsterdam Avenue and Eighty- 
second Street, New York, we find an 
other sign: “Pleased Customers Is Our 
Only Advertisement.” And not a good 
one, either, we add. 

* * x 


One salesman to another: “On rainy 
days, movie houses are full of insurance 
salesmen.” Second chap says: “How do 


you know?” 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 





TILTON WITH “TWO HARTFORDS” 





Specialist in Investment Research and 
Security Analysis; Was for Many 
Years With Financial Houses 

Handling of investment portfolios of 
the Hartford Fire, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity and affiliated companies is 
one of the most important functions of 
management. This work, of increasing 
magnitude in time of war, is done by the 
investment department under the direc 
tion of James L. Thomson, chairman of 
the finance committee of the board of! 
directors and vice president, who an 
nounces that Arthur V. R. Tilton, 
specialist in investment research and se 
curity analysis, has joined the Hartfori 

Born in New York April 27, 1897, M: 
Tilton’s family went to Hartford while 
he was an infant. He went to the city’s 
public and high schools and to Trinit\ 
College. College work was interrupte:! 
during his freshman year by World Wa 
I. For eighteen months he saw servic 
in France with the 10lst Machine Gu 
Battalion of the old 27th Division. Whe: 
that war was over he returned to Trinit 
College for his bachelor’s degree and s: 
cured a Master of Arts in 1921. 

His first work after graduation wi 
with Trinity where as executive secri 
tary of the College Centennial Fund | 
assisted in the successful campaign 
raise a million dollars for the colleg: 
After that he became assistant to tl 
president of the college and alumni se 
retary. 

In August, 1926, he joined the broke: 
age house of Thomson Fenn & Co., lat: 
Stevenson, Gregory & Co. and wh 
this firm retired from business in Febri 
ary, 1938, he ‘went with Putnam & Co. 
and has now joined the “Two Hartford: 
staff. 
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AGENTS LAUD BUREAU ACTION 





National Association Officials Hope Farm 
Coverage Adopted for New York 
Will Be Extended 

Introduction by the National Bureau 


of Casualty .& Surety Underwriters of 
the new.program for writing employers’ 
liability, including medical payments, to 
cover farm employes in New York State, 
is highly praised in a statement issued 
by the National Association of Insurance 

\gents on behalf of its rural agents’ 
committee. 

The statement says that the entire 
siibject of this coverage was opened this 
ist spring following a detailed study 
d presentation by Howard W. Brad- 
haw of Delphi, Ind. Complimenting the 
‘ational Bureau on making this pro- 
eram available, the statement says: 
“Not only will it meet any competitive 
‘uations and partially solve the prob- 
em arising out of high minimum premi- 
ums on workmen’s compensation for 
small farm payrolls, but should aid con- 
structively toward the security of farm 
manpower. National Association offi- 
cials expressed the hone that the pro- 
eram will be made available in the other 
states as soon as practicable. 

“This is the second major achievement 
this year of the quietly working rural 
agents’ committee of the National As- 
sociation in its program of negotiation 
with proper authorities on questions of 
farm and rural coverages. The first con- 
ference, held with the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association, result- 
ed in the introduction in many states of 
the 80-20 form of automobile collision 
coverage.” 


nna-a 


—- 
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COMPENSATION FORM HEARING 





Michigan Commission Hears Suggestions 
for Minor Changes in Proposed 
Form Under Liberalized Law 

Forms to be used for reports under the 
liberalized workmen’s compensation act 
of Michigan enacted at the 1943 legisla- 
live session were distributed for inspec- 
tion, comment and criticism at a session 
at Lansing of members of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, Department 
of Labor and Industry, and representa- 
tives of employers, labor, insurance car- 
riers and legal counsel. 

Suggestions offered for changes in the 
forms are reported to have been minor 
and technical in character. It is antici- 
pated that some further recommendations 
nay be received before the final forms 
are printed. Any such action must be 
taken shortly, however, since the law 
hecomes effective on July 30, all injuries 
involving one day or more of lost time 
coming under the new provisions at that 
time. A similar discussion session at 
which samples of the new forms were 
distributed was held recently in Detroit. 

The new act, spokesmen for the com- 
inission said, greatly simplifies reporting 
procedure since it establishes a direct 
payment system, compensation payments 
being started without necessity for sign- 
ng and filing of a compensation agree- 
ient. Weekly receipts need no longer 
he filed by compensation recipients, also. 
t is expected that payments will be 
peeded and that less litigation will result 
inder the new procedure. 

Only three basic reports are required 
inder the new act. They are: a report 
if the injury arising out of and in the 
ourse of employment; a report that com- 
‘ensation has been started, and a report 
hat compensation has been terminated, 
vith reasons. In addition a quarterly 
eport must be filed with the department 
elative to compensation paid in each 
ndividual case by the insurer or self- 
nsuring employer. Reports of accidents 
nvolving no lost time no longer need 
’e made. 


WILL INSURE BLIND WORKERS 
The Quebec Legislative Assembly has 
:dopted a bill which amends the work- 
nen’s compensation act to insure blind 
vorkers against accidents while at work. 
lowever, this is providing that their 
mployment has been approved by an 
institute for the blind. 


ASSIGNED RISKS IN MICHIGAN 





Commissioner Forbes Calls Meeting; 
Plan Is Drafted; Spottke and Muir 
Describe Programs of Other States 
Plans for organizing an automobile as- 
signed risk pool in Michigan were pre- 
sented at a meeting called in Lansing last 
week by Insurance Commissioner David A. 
Forbes, who will submit the program to 
110 casualty carriers which write automo- 
bile insurance in the state and ask for 
their approval. Adoption of an assigned 
risk plan has become necessary in Michi- 
gan because of the new financial respon- 








sibility law which will become effective 
July 30. It was pointed out at the meet- 
ing that under this law, many drivers not 
considered desirable risks by the individ- 
ual companies would stand to lose their 
drivers’ licenses without operation of a 
pool. 

E. A. Spottke, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, and R. Muir, 
National Association of Automobile Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, spoke at the 
meeting, telling about the successful op- 
eration of such pools in sixteen states. 
Forty insurance company representatives 
were present and unanimously approved 


qmanpowe’ 


the plan presented by the following com- 
mittee : 

Charles Burch, secretary, Michigan Mu- 
tual Liability, Detroit; Otway Conrad, 
Standard Accident, Detroit; R. F. Wall, 
Auto-Owners, Lansing; Harvey Fineout, 
Wolverine, Lansing, and Howard Brown, 
Detroit Automobile Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change. 

MINNESOTA REGIONAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Agents Regional Association 
will be held July 21 at Owatonna. Fred 
Degen of Faribault is program chairman. 


Winning Victories, too 





man-hours. 


planned 


e 
& 


. 


WO major menaces constantly threaten our 


production for war—loss by fire and loss :n 


> 


Matching the achievements in fire loss prevention 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, well- 
srograms are consistently winning vic- 
tories over the manpower shortage. Round-the- 
clock vigilance of expert safety engineers and field 
hospital facilities are effective aids in, keeping 
every man on the job every day. 

Under trying war-time conditions, our efficient 
accident prevention and field hospital services are 


daily saving lives and limbs in many large plants. 


Experienced agents and brokers recognize the tmpor- 


tance of accident prevention conducted by specialists. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds +» Casualty Insurance 
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Prevost Tells Why Service Men Should 
Retain Personal Accident Policies 


The advantages to men of the armed 
forces in retaining their personal accident 
and disability insurance policies are ex- 
plained by Harry Prevost, superintendent, 
accident and health departme nt of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., in 
the current issue of the U. S. FF. & G. 
Bulletin, Following is the article in full: 


Shortly after the Selective Service Act 
became operative, the field was notified 
that the company would permit the con- 
tinuation of existing personal accident or 
disability policies for those who volun- 
teered or were otherwise inducted into 
any of the armed services. 

This action was a generous one, fol- 
lowed by a number of other companies. 
Accident insurance for soldiers or sail- 
ors in peace times has always required a 
rate which is prohibitive. Realizing this, 
we agreed to continue the policies at the 
existing rates for each insured in his 
civilian capacity, which in almost every 
case is less than the proper rate for the 
hazard of military training. 

Restrictions Are Generous 

The restrictions also were generous. 
Double indemnit¢, if contained in the 
policy, would not apply and geogr raphical 
limits require that the injury incurred 
must be within the continental United 
States, which include the inland water- 
wavs, making the insurance interesting 
to those entering the naval service, not 
only for their training periods but so 
long as they were assigned to shore duty 
in the United States or patrol work or 
other duties while afloat on its inland 
waterways. 

Since our first announcement, we have 
repeatedly reminded the field of the con- 
tinuation of the privilege by depart- 


ment circulars and in general correspond- 
ence. It is felt, however, that many of 
our insured are not taking advantage of 
this extension of coverage when they 
enter any of the armed services. Field 
representatives should interest them- 
selves more, particularly in letting their 
insured know of this privilege and that 
these policies can be continued not only 
from the time of induction but renewed 
while in the service, so long as the policy- 
holder is in this country. 

Another reason for our policyholders’ 
dropping this insurance is the belief 
among many that the government. will 
take care of them if ininred at any time 
while wearing the uniform. 


Injured on Leave 


This is not entirely true. A soldier or 
sailor who is injured on leave may by 
necessity be taken to the nearest civilian 
hospital or receive surgical attention 
from a local doctor and there would be 
charges for this hospital, nursing or sur- 
gical care. Principal sum for loss of 
life, sight or dismemberment is particu- 
larly valuable to those who are injured 
while in the service because they are 
paid in addition to whatever the govern- 
ment gives to the insured or his sur- 
vivors, and it means just that much more 
financial assistance to them. 

A number of claims have been paid for 
those who have continued their insurance 
after induction, including a few serious 
losses. 

Examine the list of your policyholders 
of personal accident or disability policies 
and tell those who are likely to be in- 
ducted in the near future about this con- 
tinuation of protection for them which 
offered by the company. 





NEW HEALTH INS. POLICY 





“Economy” Contract of Royal, Eagle and 
Globe Indemnity Issued with No 
House Confinement 

A new health insurance contract whose 
weekly indemnity clause for total dis- 
ability contains no house-confinement re- 
quirement has been announced by the 
Eagle and Globe Indemnity com- 
Known as the Economy health 
policy, stress is put on the fact that it 
provides coverage after the seventh day 
of disability as compared with the usual 
health insurance waiting period of four- 


Royal, 


panies. 


teen days. 

Furthermore, to the basic weekly in- 
demnity benefit may be added (by rider) 
hospital and miscel- 


coverage against 


laneous expense, nurse care and surgical 
operation fees. 

Premium rates for the new policy, be- 
ginning with the eighth day, are as fol- 
each $5 of weekly in- 
demnity, ages 18-49. For ages 50-54 the 
rate is $9.80 for each $5 of weekly in- 
demnity. Beginning with the fifteenth 
day of disability, the rate drops to $5 
for each $5 of weekly indemnity, ages 
18-49, and for ages 50-54, the rate is 
$7.30 for each $5 of weekly indemnity. 

Hospital rider, when added to the basic 
coverage, at a rate of $7 a day for sev- 
enty days, costs $13.55 additional pre- 
mium, ages 18-49. Nurse’s rider, at a 
rate of $7 per day, seventy days, costs 
$8.75, ages 18-49, 

The new contract is part of the “cus- 
tom built” accident and sickness policy 
program of the Royal, Eagle and Globe. 


lows: $6.75 for 


Federal Life Agts. Make New 
Records in Cavanaugh Month 


Federal Life’s production campaign in 
June in honor of President L. D. Cava- 
naugh resulted in a record volume of 
new business, unexcelled in either the 
life or A. & H. departments for many 
years previous to 1942. More than 
$4,000,000 of Ordinary and Group life 
business was written by the field force 
in the one month and in A. & H. lines 
new business written was over 200% of 
that produced in June, 1942, 

President Cavanaugh in a bulletin to 
the field has expressed personal appre- 
ciation to each producer in this cam- 
paign. 
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NEW FEMALE DISEASE RIDER 
Continental Casualty Makes it Applicable 
to Three of Its Disability Division 
Contracts at 25% Rate-up 

Continental Casualty’s disability divi- 
sion has just announced new female 
disease rider, form DR-803A, which is 
applicable at 25% rate-up to three of the 
company’s accident and sickness con- 
tracts. These are (1) the Guardian 
policy which gives one year’s coverage 
for accident and six months’ coverage 
for sickness; (2) the new Sterling, pro- 
viding two years of accident coverage 
and one year of sickness, and (3) the 
Advance policy giving lifetime coverage 
for accident and one year’s coverage for 
sickness. 

It is pointed out in the bulletin to the 
field forces that this rider makes acci- 
dent and sickness insurance available to 
all classifications of employed women; 
that the exclusions in the policy of “any 
condition involving the generative organs 
or appendages thereof” are deleted, thus 
covering hundreds of common diseases, 
disorders, etc. 

Daily hospital benefits, up to $5 per 
day, and surgical benefits may also be 
sold with any indemnity desired within 
the writing limits of these policies. 

For the Sterling policy only there is 
also included two months of full indem- 
nity for a non-confining sickness. 





E. A. McNABB IN NEW POST 

A, E. McNabb of Des Moines has been 
appointed manager of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., office of Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association and the United 
Benefit Life of Omaha. He has been 
Des Moines agency supervisor for the 
company for the past two years. Pre- 
vious to that he was manager of the Des 
Moines office of the Kansas City Life. 
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NEW A. & H. COMPANY FORMED 
Protective Health & Accident of Des 
‘Moines Will Operate as Mutual Ass’n; 
Landen President of Company 

The Protective Health & Accident Co 
has been newly formed in Des Moines 
with articles of incorporation filed with 
the Iowa secretary of state. The state 
insurance department has granted the 
company a license to do a casualty busi- 
ness in the state. The company will 
operate as a mutual association and has 
listed $12,500 as contributed surplus. 

The officers listed in the articles of 
incorporation are all officers of the Se- 
curities Acceptance Corp. of Omaha. 
They are Clarence L. Landen, president 
and treasurer of the insurance company ; 
Francis P. Matthews, vice president; I. 
Earl Thompson, vice president; Wilbur 
R. Irwin, secretary ; W. Anderson, assis- 
tant secretary; and H. W. Potter as a 
member of the board of directors along 
with the others. All were listed as of 
Omaha, Neb. 


Ohio Court Rules Hospital 


Associations Not Taxable 
The Ohio Supreme Court has ruled that 
hospital service associations acting as 
agents for the hospitalization of individ- 
uals in non-profit hospitals are not subject 
to the domestic insurance franchise tax. 
The Cleveland Hospital Service Associa- 
tion had brought action against the State 
Treasurer, who was enjoined by the Court 
of Common Pleas from collecting the tax. 
The association contended that it acts as 
the agent of the hospital and should bx 
classed as a charitable and a_ benevolent 
institution. 

In its unanimous opinion, with one judg: 
not participating, the Ohio Supreme Court 
held that while hospitalization contracts 
amount to virtually insurance and_ the 
agent association is operating as an in 
surance company within the meaning 0! 
the statutes, it is actually a charitable and 
benevolent institution and therefore not 
subject to the insurance franchise tax 


BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE 











1943 Edition Contains Comparative Sum- 
mary of Financial Figures of Compa- 
nies and Analysis of 500 Policies 
Best’s Accident and Health Buver 
Guide for 1943 has been issued. Th: 
charts have been restyled to fit book 
sized pages, and are now in book forn 
with no line of type over five or si 
inches. There are no long lines of fig 
ures or symbols. The charts strip awa) 
all possible confusing phrasing of thi 
policies and, in addition, give the use: 
a clear, comprehensive review of thi 
leading contracts of all the importan' 
companies and the complete financia 
status, operating data and ratings 0 
companies. Over 500 policies are analyzed 


AMER. BAR MEETING AUG. 23-25 

The insurance section, American Bat 
Association, will meet in Chicago Augus! 
23-25. 
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Organize in England 
For Private Enterprise 


TWO NEW ASSOCIATIONS APPEAR 





“The Society of Individualism” and 
“National League of Freedom”; 
Widely Read “Economist” Article 





in its issue of July 12 the magazine 
Lite reprinted from The Economist of 
London an unusually interesting article 
about postwar security from the stand- 
point of the younger people of Great 
Britain. Author of article is Barbara 
Ward, 29, foreign editor of The Econo- 
mist, and a graduate of Oxford. 

She tells the story of the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs through which soldiers 
are brought together in groups of thirty 
or forty to discuss current problems 
under the chairmanship of a platoon 
commander, officer or non-commissioned 
ofiicer. The ABCA is headed by a civil- 
ian, William Williams. The group lead- 
ers guide but do not instruct, and the 
men in the service are perfectly free to 
discuss anything they wish to in the 
course of the meeting. What _ they 
particularly discuss is what is going to 
happen to them after the war. The 
Beveridge Plan is their favorite topic. 

Two New Organizations 

One of the most interesting statements 
in the article is that conservative people 
in England have recently set up two new 
propaganda organizations, “The Society 
of Individualism” and “The National 
League of Freedom.” They are using 
the average citizen’s distrust of bureauc- 
racy and control in order to make the 
postwar world safe for their own kind 
of control. The point is that there 
exists a feeling against interference 
which they can hope to exploit. That 
must be taken into account in assessing 
radicalism. 

Miss Ward said in part: “The destruc- 
tion of dictators is the aim of the British 
war effort. The peace effort, too, must 
be directed against the great common 
enemies of the British people—the giants 
of want, disease, idleness, ignorance and 
squalor. Against want, the weapons are 
an expanding economy with good wages 
and sound insurance; against disease, a 
national health service and a national 
food policy; against idleness, a full em- 
ployment; against ignorance, an extended 
educational system open to all on a 
strict basis of capacity; against squalor, 
a national housing policy, town and 
country planning, and national control 
or even ownership of land. From one 
end of Britain to the other, young people 
would unanimously accept this as a de- 
cent program of living standards.” 





Inland Bonding Co. Acquires 


American Travelers Ass’n 
Control of the American Travelers 
Association, a life, accident and health 
insurance company, whose home offices 
have been in Indianapolis for the last 
thirty-three years, has been acquired by 
A. Coates, president of the Inland 
sonding Co., South Bend, Ind., and asso- 
cates. The home office of the American 
Travelers is being moved to South Bend. 
Mr. Coates has been active in casualty 
and surety fields ever since 1924 when he 
organized the Inland Bonding. 

Inland Bonding Co, will expand its op- 
cration in all three lines of insurance with 
the acquisition of the business of the 
Indianapolis company. To date it has 
been licensed in only a few states. 





JONES URGES A. & H. CLEANUP 

Director of Insurance Paul F. Jones of 
llinois urged A. & H. writing compa- 
les in a meeting with their chief ex- 
ecutives July 13 that they take remedial 
sieps for a cleanup of “certain practices 
and abuses” that are objectionable to 
the Department. G. F. Manzelmann, 
president, North American Accident, was 
named chairman of a committee to sur- 
vey the situation and companies attend- 
lig agreed to cooperate with the com- 
nuittee’s recommendations. 


Cooney Elected President 
Of Metropolitan Casualty 


John R. Cooney, head of the Loyalty 
Group of fire and casualty companies, 
was elected president of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty at its board of directors’ 
meeting July 6. He succeeds the late 
Howe S. Landers. Wm. B. Reardan, 
executive vice-president of the Loyalty’s 
fire companies, was elected to that post 
in the Metropolitan. 





PLUMMER KEPT AS PRESIDENT 
New Hampshire A. & H. Ass’n Renames 
All Officers; Supports Efforts of 
Insurance Economics Society 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters at Manchester, 
the following officers were unanimously 
continued in office: 

President, Ray S. Plummer, Monarch 
Life; vice president, Remi Plourde, 
Craftsman Insurance Co.; and secretary- 
treasurer, J. E. Houle, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, all of Manchester. 

The executive committee consists of 
W. F. Wood, Berlin; C. R. Childs, Man- 
chester; H. H. Davis, Nashua; FE. W. 
Miller, Manchester; W. H. Noyes, Plym- 
outh, and L. A. Hazen, Nashua. The 
membership committee includes Messrs. 
Noyes, Hazen, E. W. Miller, Houle; FE. 
Davie. Concord; F. B. Stothart, Lacqnia. 

C. R. Childs was appointed to act as 
publicity director and Mr. Davis was 
named as chairman of a public relations 
committee. The special guest of the 
evening was Donald Knowlton, Concord, 
newly appointed insurance commissioner 
of New Hampshire. 

A report on a recent New England 
meeting in Boston was given by Mr. 
Davis, the New Hampshire delegate for 
the Insurance Economics Society of 
America. The association voted to sup- 
port action now taken by this society, to 
promote practical economy by the con- 
servation of human time values and to 
enlighten the public. 

James Bruce, general agent for Mon- 
arch Life in Vermont, was guest speaker. 





BISSETT IN NEW POSITION 

James D. Bissett joined the Los An- 
geles branch = of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., July 7, as an underwriter, 
according to a Seed of T.. N. 
Michels, manager. Mr. Bissett, preced- 
ing his association with the Maryland, 
had been connected with the Los Angeles 
branch office of the Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability Insurance Co., and pre- 
vious to that time was with the Employ- 
ers Group and Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. 

JOINS C. & S. EXECUTIVES 

The Manufacturers Casualty of Phila- 
delphia has been elected a member of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. W. Stanley Kite is presi- 
dent of the company. 

This brings to sixty-two the number 
of casualty and surety companies that 
are members of the Association. 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 





C. H. Peterson Promoted to New Post 
by Maryland Casualty; Formerly 
Executive Ass’t in Bonding Div. 

On July 1 Charles H. 


Maryland Casualty’s home 


Peterson of the 
office staff 
stepped into the newly created post of 
assistant to the president, announcement 


CHARLES H. PETERSON 


of his promotion being made by Stewart 
McDonald, chairman of the board and 
president of the Maryland. For the 
past two years Mr. Peterson has been 
executive assistant in the bonding divi- 
sion at the home office. 

The importance of Mr. Peterson’s new 
assignment is seen in the comment by 
Mr. McDonald that all branch offices 
would report direct to the president 
through Mr. Peterson. 

Prior to coming to the home office in 
May, 1941, Mr. Peterson had been for 
eight years in the bonding department of 
the Maryland’s Philadelphia office. He 
is the son of A. J. D. Peterson, manager 
of the company’s bonding department in 
the Kansas City office. He came with 
the Maryland Casualty in 1932, after at- 
tending Penn State College. 


TRAVELERS CASUALTY CHANGES 

Two changes in the casualty field were 
announced this week by the Travelers 
as follows: 

Robert J. Godbout, casualty field as- 
sistant, Chicago branch office, has been 
temporarily transferred to the Grand 
Rapids branch in the same capacity. 

Robert H. Card, formerly Pt 0 field 
assistant of the Oklahoma City branch 
office, who was called into military serv- 
ice January 27, 1943, has been temporarily 
assigned to the same branch as field as- 
sistant until he is called to active duty. 
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BRINGING PEACE 
IN 


WARTIME 
To bring peace of mind by 


releasing from fear of finan- 
cial loss is one of the most 
important functions of in- 
surance. 


To bring real satisfaction 
to the Agent or Broker by 
unceasing efforts to help 
him improve his business, 
is the constant aim of 
Manufacturers. 
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40th Aetna Anniversary 
Observed by H. A. Sawyer 


Harry A. Sawyer, Boston branch man- 
ager of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
and Affiliated Companies, completed 
forty years of service with his company 
on July 15. 

A native of Massachusetts, Mr. Saw- 
ver’s entire business career has ‘been 
spent with the Aetna organization. He 
entered its employ at Boston, July 15, 
1903, and was transferred to the Aetna 
Springfield office as manager on October 
1, 1917. He returned to Boston on July 
1, 1933, to serve as manager there. 

Mr. Sawyer received many congratu- 
lations and well wishes from friends in 
Boston and vicinity, as well as from 
home office officials of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies in Hartford. 
He has had wide experience in the casu- 
alty and surety business. 


Standard yer see Has 190 
In Services; One Gold Star 


The Standard Accident of Detroit 
has 190 employes in the service. Eighty- 
six of these are from the field, and 104 
are from the home office. Included in 
this number are eleven women, five in 
the WAVES, five in the WAAC and 
one in the Marine Corps. 

There is one gold star on the com 
pany’s service flag. Stanley Smith of 
the home office liability claim depart 
ment, and a member of the Air Corps, 
was killed in a landing during maneuvers 
in this country. 


“Seventh Coluann” Film 

It’s a tribute to insurance company 
safety engineering and advertising ability 
that the “Seventh Column,” theme of 
Liberty Mutual’s current campaign, has 
been selected by Hollywood gagsmith 
Pete Smith as the title for his latest 
short subject film. Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 
is the distributor of the film and it’s ex 
pected that it will play an important part 
in reducing home-front accidents. Hero 
of the piece, which is in Smith’s best 
humorous vein, is Falstaff Pratt. He is 
the victim of enough accidents in ten 
minutes to put an average man six feet 
under. Commentary of the film was 
under Liberty Mutual’s direction. 
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Insurance Women on the Firing Line 








Traditions of Morris Harris Agency 
In Mrs. Henry Harris’ Capable Hands 


lor many years tt has been traditional in Georgia that the 
Agency at Macon stands for the highest in competence and integrity. 


Morris Harris Insurance 
Morris Harris, 


who founded the agency fifty years ago, was one of the early pre sidents of the Georgia 


lssociation of Insurance 
of succeeding administrations. 
agency and conducted tt in the 
of Mrs. Henry Harris, the 


) , 
ANAS 


Age wr and throughout lis lifetime 

Upon his death, his son, 
customs and spirit of the founder. 
agency carries on. 


was @ constant advisor 
Henry Harris, took over the 
Now in the capable 
Mrs. Harris likes selling and has 


developed some large personal floater policies, important contract bonds and other lines 


on her own imuative. 


By Mrs. Henry Harris 


sudden death of my husband 


half 


occupied with my home, 


Until the 


two and on years ago, my time was 


in church work, 
activities. 


club work and literary 


Iver since I married I have heard in- 
surance phraseology and inquired as to its 
meaning. Feeling my husband’s agency 
was rich in tradition and had a heritage 
that should be continued since it was 
founded by his father, Morris Harris, fifty 
years ago and conducted by my husband 
until his passing, I decided I would con- 
tinue its operation under the same name. 
This office has stood for prompt and cheer- 
ful service through the years and has a 
large clientele, some of the accounts hav- 
ing been on the books continuously since 
its founding. 


Started to Study 


Realizing how little | knew of this new 
business, | immediately started studying, 
enrolled in company corre spondence courses 
and endeavored to secure all the working 
details possible. I have found my com 
pany representatives, branch managers, 
special agents, and in fact everyone from 
the highest to the most casual employe 
ready and willing to assist in every way 
in fact, several have gone out of their 
way to give me that necessary boost every 
beginner needs. 

Operating an office and looking after a 
home was a little difficult in the beginning 
fut with a well organized office force, the 
ball started rolling. I reminded myself 
of the “new doctor”; I knew only the 
modern policies which combined many of 
the old and had fewer loopholes. Pro- 
duction is my job and as I have always 
enjoyed people, I am out most of the day. 
| plan what a buyer needs by putting my- 
self in his place and often make a study 
of his business before calling. 

Surveying of policies offers a splendid 


opportunity to render a real service to a 
client. Also the understanding of rates 
and ability to suggest ways to reduce 


provided the cost of improvement 
is consistent with reduction, always im 
presses and secures the confidence of 
your customers. 


Confidence to Build 


found an insurance office is called 
for chents that have 


them, 


| have 
on to do many things 


nothing to do directly with insurance, This 
gives you a feeling of closeness and se- 
curity and also develops the confidence 


necessary to build up faithful customers. 

You must not only know your policies 
but the customer. Many times I contact 
a man who needs a certain protection but 
when I call I find that his mind is far 
away from insurance. In a situation like 
this, rather than take “No” for an answer 
I make a second visit when he is morc 
insurance minded. 

Having married into an insurance 
ily, I well know the advantage of 
mportant if 1s to represent 
which are financially strong, render prompt 
claim service and are interested in risk 
evelopment | watch everything about 
my companies that the client needs for his 
protection, for after all insurance policies 


fam 
how 
companies 





MRS. HENRY HARRIS 


look alike to the average buyer and the 
pinch comes at the time of a loss. 
Likes Selling Insurance 

I feel every person either likes or dis- 
likes the selling end of insurance. I will 
even go further and say I think they are 
born with that certain something it takes 
to put over a deal; only a small working 
part can be acquired. 

I enjoy my job. I like people and the 
contacts I make calling on new prospects 
give men a new lift and thrill and the de- 
sire to render a service. Working on a 
personal property floater, a comprehensive 


liability policy, a master contract or a 
jeweler’ : block always makes me_ fully 
realize I am in no easy “game” and must 


know i “fine print.” 
Working up a client’s needs gives me 
the feeling of making the sick well, for 


WEIGH OKLAHOMA COMP. RATES 


Reed Expects 20% to 30% Reduction If 
War Jobs Are Included; State Fund 
Fights Exclusion 
If war plant construction jobs are in- 
cluded in computation of Oklahoma ex- 
perience by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, the rate de- 
crease ordered by the Oklahoma gover- 
nor should range between 25% and 30%. 
If not, the decrease will probably be 
between 5% and 7%, said Commissioner 
Tess G. Read, president of the Oklahoma 
State Insurance Board. Sometime ago 
he was promised a lower compensation 
rate for Oklahoma by the National Coun- 
cil and a new rating schedule should 
have been filed early in April. He com- 
mended the governor for demanding a 
reduction in this type of insurance but 
warned that if Oklahoma gets a 30% 
decrease now because of the war indus- 
try plants, a raise must be expected when 

the war is over. 

Mr. Read further stated that any rate 
change proposed by the companies now 
will be reactive to July 1, regardless of 
when they are filed. A protest is being 
filed with the Insurance Board against 
permitting insurance companies to ex- 
clude the Government war plants in com- 
puting their Oklahoma experience, by 
Mott M. Keys, manager of the State 
Insurance Fund. He contends that when 
war plants were being constructed the 
big companies made a great effort to 
secure all the compensation insurance 
and exciude the smaller fellows in Okla- 
homa and that they cut their rates 46% 
in order to get the business. 

_He pointed out that the National Coun- 
cil can exclude war plant jobs and pre- 
pare an experience table for the state 
that will show their losses, in propor- 
tion to their premium collections, to be 
so great that the state might not be 
entitled to any cut at all. He furher 
stated that Oklahoma’s insurance laws 
lack teeth and the State Insurance De- 
partment has not been given equipment 
and personnel to prepare its own experi- 
ence tables as some other states have. 








NEW HONOR FOR E. A. DAVIS 
President of U. S. F. & G. Elected Senior 
Vice President of Central Savings 
Bank of Baltimore 

EK. Asbury Davis, president, United 
States F. & G., has been elected senior 
vice president of the Central Savings 
Bank of Baltimore. Mr. Davis, one of 
the highly respected business executives 
of Baltimore, is now starting his twelfth 
year as head of the U.S. F. & G. 





after all insurance is buying peace of 
mind, If a thing is worth working for 
and building, it’s worth protecting. In- 
surance is the best way to accomplish this. 











Specializing in 






FIDELITY, SURETY and 
FORGERY BONDS 








Associated Indemnity Has 
Woman Safety Inspector 





DOROTHY CHIPCHASE 


The Associated Indemnity Corp. lias 
appointed Dorothy Chipchase as indus 
trial safety inspector for the San Fran 
cisco area. Miss Chipchase’s appointment nt 
is a result of the company’s desire to 
assist in reducing the problems of women 
engaged in war production work who are 
exposed to many hazards never encoun- 
tered before by women workers. Shi 
will work under supervision of Frank 
Morgan, chief safety engineer of Asso- 
ciated Indemnity, in shipbuilding plants, 
machine shops, factories and_ similar 
plants. 

Miss Chipchase joined Associated In- 
demnity in its safety engineering divi- 
sion about a year ago, after her gradua- 
tion from the University of California. 
She displayed such aptitude for the work 
of industrial accident prevention after 
joining the company that she was encour- 
aged to study safety engineering at the 
University after work hours to equip 
herself for the position to which she has 
now been promoted. 


Metcalf and Day Promoted 


By Connecticut General 


Robert K. Metcalf, former assistant 
secretary, has been promoted to the 
position of secretary of the accident and 
claim department of the Connecticut 
General Life, and Godfrey M. Day has 
been advanced from assistant manager 
to assistant secretary of the claim de- 
partment. 

Mr. Metcalf joined the company upon 
his graduation from Amherst in 1921, 
and was made manager of the claim dec 
partment in 1925. He became assistaii! 
secretary in February of this year. Last 
week The Eastern Underwriter an 
nounced that he had been placed in 
charge of the accident department, su: 
ceeding George Goodwin, now Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of Connecticu! 
Mr. Day is a veteran of the first World 
War. He joined Connecticut General in 
1923 and shortly thereafter he was made 
assistant manager of the claim depar'- 
ment. 


Henry N. Chapin Observes 
Anniversary With Aetna 


Henry N. Chapin, a member of ti 
compensation and liability underwriting 
department of the Aetna Casualty 
Surety Co., observed his twenty-fif'| 
anniversary with the organization 
cently. A native of Nogales, Ariz., 
Chapin was educated at Los Angel: 
High School and Hotchkiss School. lic 
was connected with the Travelers and 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity be- 
fore he joined the Aetna in May, 19/8, 
as a member of the payroll audit depart- 
ment. 
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Knows that «10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days” 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution 


to 


America’s all-out war effort by 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s mew money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se/ling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 
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War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—shis 
year's bonds are to win! So let’s all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 
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Me and the dream and the catalog 


Wiis I was A kip of 8, back home on the 
farm, I used to dream of being the richest 
man in the world, 

| didn’t know quite how to go about 
becoming rich, but I knew exactly what | 
was going to do with the money. I was 
going to order everything in the mail-order 
catalog, all at once, and have it delivered 
with all charges paid. 

I used to sit with the catalog in my lap 
and see myself with my wealth piled about 
me, all neatly price marked the way it was 
in the book, 

here was the de luxe motorbike with 
horn, light, and sturdy basket for parcels, 
$36.75; the high-powered repeating rifle, 
$56.45; the varsity model football suit with 
built-in shoulder pads, $11.98; “Our finest” 
first basemen’s mitt, for right or left handers, 
$8.09. I looked at them and knew that I had 
to be rich. 

But then I grew older. And I married, 
And | didn’t get rich. 


Now I am 44 with an 8-year-old of my 
own, And there are times when he presses 
his nose against a store window with a far- 
away look in his eyes. It isn’t hard, remem- 
bering my own boyhood, to guess what is on 
his mind. He’s dreaming the way his dad 
did. He’s the richest man in the world, 
ordering gasoline-powered model airplanes, 
100 at a time. 

Thinking back to the days I used to spend 
with the mail-order catalog, I sometimes 
wish I could make all those queer kid dreams 
of his come true. But I can’t. And it prob- 


ably wouldn’t be good for him if I could. 


So I have to be content with the things I 
can give him. Solid things that last. Things 
I never had. 

For one thing, I can make sure that he 
can get a good education, no matter what 
happens to me. I took out insurance to see 


to that before he was able to walk. 


I can spare him the sick feeling of fear I 


felt as a boy when my dad got hurt in the 
woods and couldn’t work the farm, That 
was the winter we got down to the bottom 
of the barrel and thought we would have to 
mortgage everything. Nothing like that will 
ever happen to my boy. If I get hurt, my 
accident insurance will pay for the hospital 
and doctor and take care of the bills at home 
until I am back on the job. 

And there is something else, my son can 
count on: he will never have to support his 
mother and me in our old age. My insurance 


will provide the money to keep us going. 


These things are little enough for me to 
give my son. But I think they’re real riches. 
I think they’re things that count. 


a 


Morat: Insure in The Travelers. All forms 
of insurance. The Travelers Insurance 
Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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